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Preface 








HIS handbook is designed to provide 

“first aid” to the beginner in parlia- 

mentary law. Everyone, at some time 
or other, is called upon to attend meetings, to 
take part in them, or even to serve as officers 
or on committees. How to take part in and 
conduct public meetings in an orderly way is 
herein clearly, simply, and definitely explained 
and illustrated. 

Over four-fifths of the business of any ordi- 
nary meeting is done by means of main motions. 
Hence the main motion is given due prominence, 
without neglecting secondary motions. Regular 
and special meetings, mass meetings, and con- 
ventions are clearly discussed and their pro- 
ceedings illustrated. Elections, officers and 
their duties, committee reports, model constitu- 
tions and by-laws, and other essential features, 
are practically treated from the standpoint of 
the best and simplest parliamentary procedure. 
Simple drills and illustrative exercises accom- 
pany the text. 
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in testing this material in actual practice. She 
desires also to acknowledge her indebtedness 
to the radio stations and Mid-west dailies that 
gave wide publicity to the feature articles in 
parliamentary procedure which gave her. con- 
fidence to produce this handbook and the 
assurance that it would meet real needs in a 
practical way. 

Awana H. K. Suaxker. 


To promote a thorough knowledge of elemen- 
tary rules of procedure, and because it knows of 
no other book that sets them forth so concisely, 
the Nebraska Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
heartily endorses the publication of this little 
handbook for use in clubs and in schools. In 
recognition of Mrs. Slaker’s distinctive service, 
this handbook is commended to the end that 
efficiency, justice, and courtesy may prevail in 
deliberative bodies. 

Evetyn Mitis Minter, President 
Nebraska Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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Introduction 








our skin-clad ancestors met under the 

. greenwood tree to consider matters of 

public import and discovered that they could 

not all talk at once. They therefore devised 

some method of procedure that would permit 
each one an opportunity to be heard. 


Poow siesta TARY LAW was born when 


“Happy Ways of Doing Things” 

The definition which Ralph Waldo Emerson 
gave of “Manners” may appropriately be 
applied to parliamentary law; “Happy ways of 
doing things—each originally a stroke of genius, 
but crystallized by repetition into a custom.” 

There is no place for parliamentary law in an 
autocracy. It can only function where men 
meet on a basis of equality. Its development 
runs parallel with the long and dangerous trail 
humanity has blazed toward the goal of self 
government and self expression. Its four car- 
dinal points are: 1. Justice and courtesy to all. 
9. One thing at a’ time. 3. The rule of the 
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majority. 4. The rights of the minority. These 
principles, established and respected, provide a 
foundation on which we can securely build a 
social structure of beauty and harmony, either 
in a local organization or in the national body. 


Results of Experience 


The accepted rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure that we have today are the result of the 
accumulated experience of deliberative bodies 
among the English speaking race during the 
last four or five centuries. Thomas Jefferson, 
while the presiding officer of the senate, wrote 
the first American manual for his personal use, 
and this manual remains as the basis of all 
parliamentary procedure in America today. 

We are living in an age of organization. 
More voluntary, deliberative bodies have sprung 
up in the last twenty-five years than were ever 
dreamed of before. There is scarcely a person 
who does not belong to one or more associations, 
in which more or less business is conducted and 
in which it is necessary at times to secure an 
expression of opinion or to decide upon a course 
of action. The only orderly way to attain these 
ends is by the application of clearly defined 
parliamentary rules. -It is as inexcusable for 
members of such organizations to remain igno- 
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rant of these rules as it is for an automobilist- to 
be ignorant of the rules of the road. 


Know the Fundamentals 

Unfortunately, there is a general impression 
that parliamentary law is intended to hamper 
individual expression. On the contrary, its pur- 
pose is to help; obedience to law is always the 
surest path to freedom. It is also believed that 
it is confusing and hard to understand; this also 
is a mistake. If individual students find it dif- 
ficult it is because they have not secured a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamentals before 
attempting the non-essentials. 
_ These chapters are intended to present in a 
comprehensive manner only the forms that are 
in common use and indispensable to the con- 
duct of organization business. . We will begin 
by considering the things that we must do-and 
lead up to the things that we may do. As 
parliamentary law is based on principle, there is 
always a good reason for every rule. As one 
advances in parliamentary practice, he dis- 
covers that parliamentary law is not a system 
of arbitrary rules but common sense exemplified.: 


Guide for Deliberative Bodies 
All statements made herein are in accord 
with the best parliamentary usage. The hand- 
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book is therefore a handy guide to procedure 
in all voluntary deliberative bodies. No sub- 
ject repays more generously the, effort required 
for its mastery. It makes one a more effective 
club member, and enables him to think clearly, 
speak concisely and act with a sense of direc- 
tion. As parliamentary law is the mother of 
laws, being the law governing the legislative 
body that makes the statute law, a knowledge 
of it is indispensable to the understanding of 
public affairs. As each organization is a minia- 
ture republic, participation in its affairs and a 
knowledge of its relation to other organizations 
constitute an object lesson in citizenship. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


Parliamentary Law is as old as the idea of 
popular government. 


It is the mother of laws. 


No person can be effective as a member of an 
organization or in a public capacity without a 
working knowledge of it. 


The four basic prinéiples on which it rests are: 
Justice and courtesy to all. 
One thing at a time. 
The rule of the majority. 
The rights of the minority. 


Every rule of procedure should be tested to see if 
it measures up with, these principles. 
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ELEMENTARY CHART-OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Showing the three stages through which every main 
motion must pass. 


I Member rises. 
Securing Member addresses the Chair. 
presen s meena tacoenizes Memberet 


Il Member makes a Motion. 


: Another Member seconds 
Introducing eheiNlotions 
Business |3. Chair states the Motion. 


In this interval, between the second and third 
stages, the motion may be debated. Subsidiary 
motions, such as amendments and motions to 
delay in different ways, are in order here. 

All main motions may be debated and modified 
or postponed; the correct manner of procedure 
will be considered in its proper place. 

This chart deals only with the necessary steps 
belonging to all main motions and should be 
thoroughly mastered before secondary motions 
are attempted. 


Ta . Chair takes the Affirmative 
: Vote. 
Putting . Chair takes the Negative 
the Question aie: 


Chair announces the Result. 
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PART ONE 
THE MAIN MOTION 





The Main Motion 


LL business is introduced by means of 
A motions. A motion is simply a propo- 
sition. 

There are two kinds of motions, main mo- 
tions and secondary motions. Four-fifths of 
the business of an ordinary organization is con- 
fined to the main motion. Therefore, the main 
motion should be mastered before taking up 
secondary motions. 

A motion that presents a new question to 
the house is called a main motion, There can 
be but one main motion before the house at one 
time. By “house” we mean the meeting. 





First, Master Main Motion 


The main motion in parliamentary law is 
comparable to the simple sentence in English 
composition. It is the first thing the student 
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needs to learn. It is governed by fixed and un- 
alterable laws. It is easy to understand. 

Your ability to convey your thought, either 
by the spoken or by the written word, depends 
upon your sentence construction. You may 
gain a matchless vocabulary. You may become 
master of every figure of speech. Your page 
may glow with beauty and descriptive elo- 
quence. But, ever and always, your sentence 
construction remains the secret of your power. 

So it is with parliamentary procedure— 
everything rests upon the main motion. You 
may attain unequaled skill in debate and in 
all the intricacies of quibble and parry known 
to deliberative organizations, but, in every in- 
stance, you are dependent on the main motion 
as the basis of all procedure. 

Therefore, master the main motion. 


c 





Securing the Floor 





HERE are three stages through which 
every main motion must pass. They 
are: 


1. Securing the floor. 
2. Introducing business. 
3. Putting the question. 


Each of these stages may be subdivided into 
three steps. 

When a member wishes to bring a matter 
before the house, he must first secure the floor. 
To do this the following steps are necessary: 
1. Member rises. 2. Member addresses the 
chair, by his title, never by his name. If the 
president is presiding, say, “‘ Mister President.” 
If anyone else is in,the chair say, “ Mister 
Chairman,” and then wait. You do not have 
the floor until the third step is taken, which is 
that the chair recognizes you by calling you by 
name or by inclining his head toward you with 
a distinct nod. A common mistake is for the 
member to assume that he has the floor as soon 
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as he has spoken to the chair. To secure the 
floor, all three steps must be taken: 1. Member 
rises. 2. Member addresses the chair. 3. Chair 
recognizes the member. 


Securing the Floor 


To secure the floor in a large meeting, rise, 
address the chair, give your name, and the 
chair will repeat it after you. This should be 
done in all but small informal gatherings. You 
may know the chairman well and assume that 
it is not necessary to announce your name. 
Even though the chairman may be your closest 
friend, there are others present who do not 
know you. They have a right to know who is 
speaking. Perhaps you may be standing in 
such a light that the chairman does not recog- 
nize you readily. Perhaps he may not recall 
your name on the instant. In view of all these 
possibilities, avoid embarrassment and delay 
by promptly announcing your name. It marks 
you at once as being familiar with correct form. 

If you are in a district or state meeting, give 
your name and town. If you are at a national 
convention, or anywhere outside of your state, 
give your name and state. 

In the privacy of your own home, practice 
these three steps until you can do them with 
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the utmost ease. Rise from your chair, say, 
“* Madam Chairman or Mister Chairman.” Do 
it in a clear, well modulated voice. Speak dis- 
tinctly, form your words at the front of your 
mouth and aim them at the imaginary person 
you are addressing. Then pronounce your own | 
name and pause, then repeat your name as the 
chairman would do if he were present. Do this 
over and over until it becomes easy and until 
you cease to be startled at the sound of your 
own voice. 


Good Parliamentary Manners 


In any meeting, two or more persons may 
rise at the same time. In that case the chair- 
man will recognize the one who, he believes, has 
risen first. He may be mistaken but he will 
make every effort to be fair. If you rise and 
are not recognized, be seated until the member 
who has secured the floor is seated, then rise 
immediately and address the chair. Never 
make the mistake of remaining standing while 
the other member is speaking. This is a breach 
of good parliamentary manners. 

Lest one should imagine that we are dealing 
with modern customs, it is well to recall that 
as long ago as the Siege of Troy, all the nations 
bordering on the Mediterranean enforced a rule 


Securing the Floor II 


that any one wishing to address the Council, or 
General Assembly, must secure the sacred staff. 
Once having secured it, 'the speaker was pro- 
tected in his utterances until he willingly re- 
linquished it. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


A motion is not in order unless it is made by 
some one who has properly secured the floor. 
All are entitled to know who is speaking. The 
chairman may not know you, or may not be 
able to call your name instantly. Relieve his 
embarrassment and save time by announcing 
your name immediately. This is courtesy and 

marks you as one familiar with good usage. 


EXERCISES FOR PRACTICE 
No. I 


1. Member rises. 
2. Member addresses the chair thus: “Mr. Chair- 
man (or “Madam Chairman” as the case may be), Mr. 
* Allen.” 
3. Chair recognizes member thus: “Mr. Allen.” 


No. II 
1. Member rises. 
2. Member addresses the chair: “Mr. Chairman, 


Mr. Belden of Omaha.” 
3. Chair: “Mr. Belden of Omaha.” 
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No. III 


1. Member rises. 

2. Member: “Madam Chairman, Mrs. Gordon of 
California.” 

3. Chair: “Mrs. Gordon of California.” 


HINTS TO THE LEADER 


Select a chairman. Have each member of the class rise 
and address the chair and give his name. Have the chair 
recognize the member by repeating the member’s name. 
Do this many times until all embarrassment is overcome. 
Repeat, giving the name of the member’s town and then 
the name of the member’s state. 

Insist upon a clear, distinct speaking voice loud enough 
to be heard all over the room. The rising inflection should 
be avoided, it indicates uncertainty. The chairman should 
respond in a cordial manner so as to encourage the mem- 
bers to take part in the proceedings. 

Change chairmen frequently. Ask the learners to 
practice the lesson in the privacy of their own homes, 
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Lntroducing Business 





AVING passed the first stage in the 
progress of a motion, that of securing 

_the floor, the member is now ready for 

the second stage, that of introducing business. 
As in the first stage, there are three distinct 
steps to be taken: 1. One member makes a mo- 
sb by saying, “I move that” or “I move to” 
“T move the adoption of the following . . 

Do not say, “I move you” or “I make 
a motion” or “I want to move.” These 
are common mistakes. Simply say “I move,” 
which is equivalent to saying, “I propose that, 
etc.” 2. Another member seconds the motion. 
The form is this: “I second the motion.” The 
only reason that a motion needs to be seconded 
is to indicate that more than one person is in 
favor of the matter under consideration. Some 
times there are several seconds to a motion. It 
is not necessary to secure the floor in order to 
second a motion. 3. The chair states the motion. 
The motion is not properly before the house 
until the third step has been taken, and the 
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chair has stated the motion. The form of 
stating the motion is this: “It is moved and 
seconded that..... Are there any re- 
marks?” or “Are you ready for the ques- 
tion?” Both forms are correct, but among 
beginners the former form is advisable. 

Do not confuse the terms stating and putting 
the question. A motion is stated when the 
chair announces to the house that such and such 
a motion has been made and seconded. It is 
put when the vote is taken. 


Debating the Motion 


Debate, or remarks on the motion, are not 
in order until after the chair has stated the 
motion and called for remarks. In the interval 
between the second and third stages, after the 
motion is stated and before it is put to the vote, 
the motion may be debated. Subsidiary mo- 
tions, such as amendments and motions to 
delay in different ways, are in order here. All 
main motions may be debated, referred to a 
committee, or otherwise postponed. The de- 
tailed forms will be considered in due time in a 
later chapter. At present, we are concerned 
primarily with the things that are absolutely 
necessary for the main motion: 1. The mover 
must secure the floor.. 2. The motion must be 
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made, seconded, and stated. 3. The vote must 
be taken and the result announced. Four-fifths 
of the business transacted by the average 
organization is confined to the main motion and 
its approval or rejection. For this reason, it is 
especially desirable that the main motion be 
mastered as a basis of all fundamental parlia- 
mentary procedure if one is to succeed in active 
participation in the affairs of the club. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


A motion can be debated only after it has been 
seconded by some member and stated by the 
chair. 

A motion needs a second simply to indicate that 
more than one person wish to consider the 
subject. 

Be prompt in seconding motions even though 
you may not be greatly in favor of the meas- 
ure. Seconding a motion does not commit 
you to vote for it. Long waits cause a meeting 
to drag, therefore be prompt. 

Think your motion out carefully before you rise 
to speak. Make it simple and direct. Use as 
few words as possibie to express your meaning 
clearly. 

All motions should be made in the affirmative, not 
in the negative, i.e, that a certain thing be | 
done, not that it be not done. 
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EXERCISES FOR PRACTICE 


No. I 


Mr. A. [rising]: “Mr. Chairman, Mr. A.” 

Chairman: “Mr. A.” 

Mr. A.: “I move that we observe Arbor Day with 
appropriate ceremonies.” 

Mr. B.: “I second the motion.” 

Chairman: “It is moved and seconded that we observe 
Arbor Day with appropriate ceremonies. Are there any 
remarks?” 


No. II 


Mrs. C. [rising]: “Madam President, Mrs. C.” 

President: “Mrs. C.” 

Mrs. C.: “I move that we pay the expenses of our 
delegates to the state convention.” 

Mrs. D.: “1 second the motion.” 

President: “It is moved and seconded that we pay the 
expenses of our delegates to the state convention. Are 
there any remarks?” 


No. III 


Mr. G. [rising]: “Mr. President, Mr. G.” 

President: “ Mr.Ge" 

Mr. G.: “I move the aaoption of the following resolu- 
tion: Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this club that 
Parliamentary Law be considered the most important 
study on our program.” 

Mr. H.: “I second the motion.” 

President: “\t 1s moved and seconded to adopt the 
following resolution: Resolved, That it is the sentiment of 
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this club that Parliamentary Law be considered the most 
important subject on our program. Are there any remarks?” 


No. IV 


é Mrs. Blank [rising]: “Madam Chairman, Mrs. Blank 
Oo ”? 





Chairman: “Mrs. Blank of 43 

Mrs. Blank: “I move the adoption of the following 
resolution: Whereas, physical training should receive 
more attention in our communities; therefore, be it re- 
solved, That we use our influence to have physical training 
ntredaGeds in all the schools in the state,’ 

Mrs. Doe: “I second the motion.” 

Chairman: “It is moved and seconded that the fol- 
lowing resolution be adopted: Whereas, etc. Are there 
any remarks?” 





HINTS TO THE LEADER 


° 

Have each student prepare a simple motion and a 
resolution. Have the resolution written, paying atten- 
tion to capitalization and punctuation. 

Practice by having each member take part and chang- 
ing chairmen often. Actual doing makes for proficiency. 

The question is often asked, “What is the difference 
between a motion and a resolution?” They are prac- 
tically different forms of the same thing. The material 
of a motion may be embodied in the form of a resolution. 
‘A resolution is a formal expression of the material of a 
motion or proposition. When the matter under considera- 
tion takes the form of a resolution, a motion to adopt it 
must be made to bring it before the house. 





Putting the Question 





oo 


FTER the motion has been stated and 
remarks called for, the chairman should 
allow ample opportunity for every one 

to express himself. When he has reason to 
believe that all have been heard who wish to 
speak, it is well for him to say, “Are you ready 
for the question?” The members should not 
make the mistake of calling out “Question!” 
If a member has anything further to say, this 
is his opportunity. If not, silence will indicate 
that the house is ready for the question. 

The chairman should stand while stating a 
motion and when putting it to the vote, but may 
be seated when listening to a report or an 
address. When the debate is spirited, it is 
better for the chairman to remain standing. 
In a large meeting, he should stand except dur- 
ing an address. When seated he should be in 
such a position that he can see the house and 
be seen by it at all times. | 
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Voting Viva Voce 


There are several ways of taking the vote. 
The most common one is viva voce, by the 
voice, or by acclamation. This is the form 
generally used when taking the vote on an 
ordinary main motion. The form is: “All who 
are in favor of the motion will say Aye.” This 
is aye, pronounced i, meaning yes. Do not 
confuse it with the first person singular pro- 
noun, I. In response, the members who are in 
favor of the motion should say, “Aye,” clearly 
and distinctly, and loud enough to be heard. 
The chair will then put the negative in this 
manner: “All who are opposed will say No,” 
and those opposed will say “No.” The chair 
should avoid the common mistake of saying, 
“Those who are opposed give the same sign.”’ 
This is equivalent to saying, “Those who are in 
favor say, Yes, and those who are opposed 
say, Yes.” After the negative vote has been 
taken, the chair announces the result by say- 
ing either “The ayes have it, the motion is 
carried” or ‘““The noes have it, the motion is 
lost,” and lightly touches his gavel to the table, 
which completes the transaction so far as that 
particular motion is concerned. | 
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The Call for Division 


It may be that the ayes and noes are so 
evenly balanced that the result is not quite 
evident. In that case, some one in the meeting 
may call for a division by saying, “Mister 
Chairman, I call for a division.” Then the 
chair will say, “All who are in favor of the 
motion please rise and remain standing while 
the secretary makes the count.” ‘The secretary 
counts those standing and announces the num- 
ber. The chair ‘asks them to be seated and says, 
“Those opposed to the motion will please rise,” 
and the secretary counts as before and states 
the number. The chair then announces the 
result in this fashion: “The motion is carried 
by a vote of twelve to ten.” If, on the other 
hand, no one calls for a division and the chair 
is in doubt, he may say, “The ayes seem to 
have it,” and pause. If no one says anything, 
he then says, ““The ayes have it, the motion is 


carried.” 
4 


Chair May Take Rising Vote 


Some authorities contend that only the house 
can call for a division, but a wise and careful 
chairman will do well to ask both sides to rise 
and be counted if the matter under considera- 
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tion is important and the vote is so close that 
there can be any doubt as to the result. This 
is for his own protection and in the interests of 
the harmony of the organization. 

In putting the question, there are several 
mistakes to be avoided by the average chair- 
man. One is to neglect to take the negative 
vote. Another is to omit announcing the re- 
sult. The transaction is not completed until 
the result is announced. Another mistake is 
to say, “Those who are in favor of the motion 
will give the usual sign.” There is no usual sign 
except in some secret: societies which have a 
ritual or a method of procedure peculiar to 
themselves. General parliamentary law, which 
governs all public meetings, does not recognize 
any usual sign. 


Putting the Negative 

To return to the negative vote: There are 
some situations in which it is not only permis- 
sible but desirable that the negative vote be 
omitted; for instance, on courtesy resolutions, or 
on a vote of thanks or an expression of sym- 
pathy. In cases where there may be differences 
of opinion, the chair should always allow an 
opportunity for the opposition to be heard. If 
there is not an opposing vote, the motion is 
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carried unanimously. The result will be mis- 
leading if the negative vote has no opportunity 
to be heard. 

Here is a thought for careful pondering. The 
member who is opposed to a proposition and 
fails to register that opposition by voting 
against it, is as truly responsible for the passage 
of the measure as if he had voted in the affrm- 
ative. In other words, it is a duty every mem- 
ber owes to himself and to his organization to 
vote on a proposition if he has an opinion on it. 
If he fails to vote, he should forever hold his 
peace. 


Five Methods of Voting 


There are several methods of voting. The 
first is by general consent. This method is used 
in routine work, such as accepting minutes and 
routine reports. The form is, “If there are no 
objections. the ——-——— will be accepted.” 
If no one objects, “They are accepted.” 
This is a great time saver. The second method 
of voting is viva voce, the third by division, or 
rising vote, both of whieh have been described. 
The fourth is by ballot, the usual manner of 
conducting elections. Its advantage is in its 
secrecy. Voting by ballot should be used when- 
ever there is much feeling and where members 
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are timid about allowing others to know how 
they are voting. The fifth method is by roll 
call and should be used in important affairs 
such as involve large sums of money, because it 
puts each member on record as to his position: 
The result of the roll call, the name of each 
member and the way he voted, should be 
included in the minutes. 


Appeal from Decision of Chair 


The question frequently arises, “Is the chair- 
man ever justified in refusing to put the ques- 
tion?”? The answer must be that, if the ques- 
tion is in order and properly made and seconded, 
the chairman has no choice—he must state the 
question and put it toa vote. If itis not in order, 
he will so state and an appeal from the decision 
of the chair may be made by the supporters of 
the motion. If such an appeal is made the chair 
will say: “Shall the decision of the chair be sus- 
tained?”’ If sustained, this closes the incident; 
if not, he should immediately put the question 
to vote. In case of a stubborn refusal on the 
part of the chairman, the maker of the motion 
may put it to vote. 

This subject opens up a most interesting train 
of thought, connecting the present with the far- 
distant past. Socrates once refused to put the 
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question and that action probably cost him his 
life, but the principle just stated was the basis 
for his refusal. He claimed that the motion 
under consideration was out of order because 
contrary to the Athenian law. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


The vote is not complete until the result has been 
announced by the chair. 

Remarks are in order until the negative vote has 
been taken. 

All who enjoy the privileges of club membership 
should share in its responsibilities; one of these 
is to vote when occasion requires it. 

Each one has a right to promote measures in 
which he is interested and to defeat those he 
disapproves. He should vote to uphold his 
opinions, but when thevote has been registered, 
he should defer to the will of the majority. 


EXERCISES FOR PRACTICE 


Mr. A. [rising]: “Mt. President, Mr. A.” 

Chairman: “Mr. A.” 

Mr. A.: “IT move that we replace the brick side- 
walk in front of the schoolhouse with a new one of 
cement.” 

Mr. B.: “I second the motion.” 

Chairman: “It is moved and seconded that we replace 
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the brick sidewalk in front of the schoolhouse with a new 
one of cement. Are there any remarks?” 

Chairman: “Are you ready for the question? 

“The question before the house is, that we replace the 
brick sidewalk in front of the schoolhouse with a new one 
of cement. All in favor of the motion will say Aye. 
Those opposed will say No. The ayes have it, the 


motion is carried.” 


Or 


“The chair is unable to decide. Will those who voted 
in the affirmative please rise and be counted.” 

The affirmative voters rise and the secretary counts 
them and writes down the number. 

Chairman: “Be seated. Will those voting in the 
negative please rise and be counted.” The secretary 
counts and records the vote. 

Chairman: “The motion is carried by a vote of 20 
to 16.” 


HINTS TO THE LEADER 


Proceed with this drill just as in the preceding chapter 
but add the form of taking the vote. 

Have each member of the class make an original motion 
and follow it through the three steps. Repeat the exercise 
until the class is perfectly sure when it is right and why it 
is right. 

Sometimes, for variety, ask what is the first step neces- 
sary to bring business before the house and illustrate, 
then ask for the next step, and so on. Ask the members to 
explain why such steps are necessary. 





Debating the Question 





FTER the question has been properly 
A stated and remarks are called for, it 
belongs to the house for debate. There 
are certain rules governing debate. The speaker 
must secure the floor and must always address 
his remarks to the chair, not to his fellow mem- 
bers. If he has occasion to mention other de- 
baters, either among his opponents or his col- 
leagues, it must be done impersonally, as “the 
gentleman who has just spoken” or “the mem- 
ber on my left.” If it becomes necessary to 
ask a question, it must be asked through the 
chairman as, “I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if,” etc. The answer must be given 
through the chairman in the same manner. 
The chairman should pay the strictest attention 
to all that is being said and, if it becomes neces- 
sary for him to speak, should always refer to 
himself i in the third person, either as “‘the chair” 
or “your chairman.” 
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Parliamentary and Academic Debate 


Parliamentary debate should not be confused 
with academic debate. ; 

In parliamentary debate, each member of 
the assembly is encouraged to discuss the ques- 
tion before the house in order to ascertain the 
will of the majority with regard to a proposed 
course of action. In academic debate, only a 
chosen few discuss the various phases of a cer- 
tain proposition for the purpose of securing a 
favorable decision from selected judges. 


Privileges of Members in Debate 


There is a general custom that no’ member 
may speak more than twice on the same ques- 
tion, and no member may speak more than once 
on a question until all who wish to speak have 
been heard. The member who makes a motion 
is entitled to the opening and closing speeches. 
If a member has exhausted his privileges and 
believes that he has something of value to add, 
he may ask permission to speak again and the 
chair will refer immediately to the house by 
saying, “‘Mr. A. requests permission to speak 
again. All who are in favor of granting this 
permission will say Aye,” and so on. This re- 
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quires a two-thirds vote because it is a motion 
to suspend an accepted rule. 

When the chairman believes that debate has 
proceeded far enough, or when the time limit 
has been exhausted, he should say, “Are you 
‘ready for the question?” and proceed to put 
the question. 

In debate, the chair should give preference: 
I. to the maker of the motion for the opening 
debate; 2. to members who have not spoken; 
3. to members of opposing opinions. In all 
representative public meetings, he should try 
to recognize members from different localities. 


HINTS TO THE LEADER 


After the learners have become thoroughly familiar 
with the three stages of the main motion and the three 
steps in each stage, they should begin to debate the ques- 
tions brought up for practice. Carry on the drills accord- 
ing to the exercises given in the preceding chapters, but 
require discussion between the second and the third stages. 

The examples that dre given for practice are merely 
suggestive. They have been tried successfully but every 
leader should arrange illustrative exercises specially adapted 
to the needs of his class or club. 





PART TWO 
MEETINGS 





A Regular Meeting 





| oy organization is at liberty to adopt 


any order of business that it desires. 

The accepted order should be printed 
with the organization’s standing rules. The 
following directions for conducting a meeting 
conform to the manner of procedure usually 
found in bodies holding meetings at regular in- 
tervals, or regular meetings. 


The Quorum 

At the appointed hour, the president should 
ask the secretary if a quorum is present. A 
quorum is the number of members that must 
be present in order to transact business legally. 
Without a special rule, a majority is required. 
Large bodies usually adopt a rule permitting 
a much smaller number to do business. 
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Calling to Order—Minutes 


Being assured that a quorum is present, the 
president taps the desk lightly with his gavel. 
Silence should be the immediate response. The 
president then says, “The meeting will please 
come to order. We will listen to the minutes of 
the last meeting.” The secretary rises—‘‘Mis- 
ter President.” The president responds, “‘Mis- 
ter Secretary.” The secretary then reads the 
minutes of the preceding meeting in a clear, 
distinct voice loud enough to be heard through- 
out the room. At the close the president will 
say, “You have heard the minutes. Are there 
any corrections? If not, they will stand ap- 
proved as read.” If any corrections are offered, 
he will say, “If there are no objections, the 
secretary will make the corrections.” The 
minutes should contain a concise account of 
events that actually took place, not the secre- 
tary’s opinion of them. In reporting a motion, 
say, “Moved by Mr. ———— that 
Motion carried,” or “Motion lost.” 


Reports of Officers 


The president next calls in turn upon the vice 
president, the corresponding secretary, and the 
treasurer for their reports. The corresponding 
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secretary reports any important correspondence 
that has taken place, and reads any com- 
munications that he may have. The treasurer 
gives receipts and expenditures since the last 
meeting, the balance in the bank, and the 
names of those who have qualified since the 
last meeting. By general consent, these reports 
are received and made a part of the proceedings, 
or placed on file. 


Reports of Committees 


Next in order come the reports of standing 
committees, then of special committees. If 
these reports are merely statements of facts, 
they are received without formal motion. If 
a report contains recommendations or resolu- 
tions each chairman, after reading the report, 
moves its adoption. After committee reports 
come announcements from departments or sec- 
tions of the organization, then any unfinished 
business that may have lain over from the last 
meeting. It is the business of the recording 
secretary to furnish the president with notes of 
any unfinished business or any matter that 
should be brought before the meeting. 


Miscellaneous Business 
The way is now clear for new business, or 
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miscellaneous business, as it is sometimes called. 
After new business has been taken care of, a 
short recess should be taken, followed by the 
program, after which adjournment is in order. 
The chairman may state that a motion to ad- 
journ is in order or he may ask if there is any 
further business to come before the meeting. 
If no one responds he will say, “If not, the 
meeting is adjourned.”” Taps with the gavel. 


I. ORDER OF BUSINESS! 


I. Call to Order 
II. Roll Call 
III. Minutes of Last Meeting? 
IV. Officers’ Reports? 
President 
Vice President 
Recording Secretary 
Corresponding Secretary 
Treasurer 
V. Reports of Standing Committees 
VI. Reports of Special Committees 


This order of busihess is merely suggestive. Each 
organization should adopt an order of business to suit 
its own needs. 

"Unapproved minutes of previous meetings should be 
read and acted upon in turn. 

‘It is seldom that the officers other than the president 
and treasurer report. When they do this is the place for 
their reports. ; 
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VII. Special Reports 

VIII. Unfinished Business 
IX. New Business 
X. Announcements. 
XI. Intermission 

XII. Program 

XII, Adjournment 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


In any meeting, every legitimate time saver is of 
value. This is the reason for accepting minutes 
and routine reports by general consent. Where 
there is a difference of opinion, a regular vote 
must be taken in order that the will of the 
majority may prevail. 


Minutes contain the history of the meeting, 
They should be statements of fact, without 
coloring of any kind.—They are like a cata- 
logue, each detail given the same prominence 
as another. Reports, on the contrary, must 
emphasize the outstanding events that they 
relate. To give an adequate idea of relative 
values, big things must be made to appear 
big, and little things little. 


Never let a meeting drag. Be prompt in second- 
ing a motion, also in speaking to a motion, 
You are not committed tosupport a motion be- 
cause you have seconded it. You can vote against 
your own motion but you should not speak 
against it. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF A 
REGULAR MEETING 


President: “The meeting will please come to order. 
We will listen to the minutes of the last meeting.” 

Secretary [rising]: “Mr. President.” 

President: “Madam Secretary.” 

Secretary reads: Morgantown, Nebraska, November 21, 
1926. 

"The regular session of the Research Club of Morgan- 
town, Nebraska, metin the club rooms November 7, 1926. 
‘The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. 
Samuel Ainsworth, at 2:45 o'clock. 

Minutes of the meeting of November 7, 1926, were 
read and approved. 

The President spoke briefly on the subject of Children’s 
Book Week and urged each member to co-operate with the 
committee in carrying out the program outlined by the 
Department of Education. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a communication 
from the chamber of commerce inviting the club to take 
part in a mass meeting to be held at the auditorium, 
November 12. 

The Treasurer reported that ten members had paid 
their dues since the last meeting; that the receipts for the 
month of October were $55.00, expenditures $31.00, 
balance in bank November 1 after all bills had been 
paid, $3'75.00. 

The Program Committee announced that the Literature 
Department would have charge of the general meeting of 
November 21 and would present a one-act play. 

The committee appointed to secure prices on new cur- 
tains for the front of the stage reported that they had 
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been looking at materials and had secured two bids. but 
that they wished more time to investigate before making 
a recommendation. 

Mrs. Field moved that the committee be given an ex- 
tension of time. Motion carried. 

The following bills were allowed: 


Rotan Hardware Co., new lock for front door... $3.00 
Dunlap Awning Company, new awning for south 
WHECOW Siete. cater wait tenes Poulet canted ee $40.00 
Mr. Granger moved that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the chair to confer with the American Legion 
concerning the proposed classes for citizenship to be held 
during the month of January. Motion carried. 
The chair stated that he would name this committee 
at the next meeting. 
All departments announced the dates and subjects of 
their coming meetings. 
After a short recess a program of National Airs was 
presented by the Music Department. 
Meeting adjourned. 
Grace A. NELson, 
Secretary. 


President: “You have heard the minutes. Are there 

any corrections?” 
. Mrs. Fanis: “Mr. President.” 

President: “Mrs. Janis.” 

Mrs. Fanis: “I wish to correct the minutes with 
reference to the report of the committee to secure prices 
for new stage curtains. The minutes state that we had 
received two bids. They should read that we have re- 
ceived no bids.” 

President: “If there is no objection, the Secretary will 
make the correction.” Pause. “There seems to be no 
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objection and the correction will be made. Are there any 
further corrections?” 

Mrs. Bently: “Mr. President.” 

President: “Mrs. Bently.” 

Mrs. Bently: “1 wish to correct the statement that the 
program was given by the Music Department. The pro- 
gram was presented by the pupils of Professor Rydal of 
the College Conservatory.” 

Mrs. Graves: “Mr. President.” 

President: “Mrs. Graves.” 

Mrs. Graves: “The report of the Secretary is correct 
Several of the pupils of Professor Rydal took part but the 
program was presented under the direction of the Music 
Department.” 

President: “This seems to be a question of fact and the 
chair cannot decide. All those who are in favor of chang- 
ing the minutes to read that the program was given by the 
pupils of Professor Rydal instead of the Music Department 
as they now read, willpleasesay Aye.”—‘ Those opposed 
to the change will say No.”—“The negative prevails. 
The correction will not be made. If there is no further 
correction, the minutes are approved as read.” 

President: “Your chairman, under instructions from 
the meeting of November 7, has appointed the following 
committee to co-operate with the American Legion in 
making arrangements for the citizenship school to be held 
during the month of January: 


“Mr. James Simpson, Mrs. Otto Dryden, Miss Edith 
Ralston, Mr. Walter Ross, Mr. Raymond Lanham. 

“He wishes to add that he has been in conference with 
the committee on program for the coming year and that the 
committee will be glad to receive suggestions from mem- 
bers. Has the Vice-President*any report to make?” 
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Vice-President: “Mr. President.” 
President: “Madam Vice-President.” 

Vice-President: “At the request of the President, your 
Vice-President attended the county convention of Webster 
County in Red Cloud, October 19, 1926, and made an 
address in behalf of American Home Week that is being 
so vigorously sponsored by several national organizations. 
The meeting was well attended, the reports were interest- 
ing, and all present pronounced it a success. The next 
convention will be held at Cowles on invitation of the 
Cowles Community Club. The date to be fixed by the 
county officers.” 

President: “Has the Corresponding Secretary any 
report?” 

Cor. Sec.: “No report, Mr. President.” 

President: “We will listen to the Treasurer’s report.” 

Treasurer: “Mr. President.” 

. President: “Mr. Treasurer.” 

Treasurer: “Since the last meeting fifteen members 
have qualified by paying their dues. Four of these were 
new members. 


Receipts 
Cash on hand last feportay § nt. os). $713.20 
Receipts from membership dues........... 80.00 
rE Otalirecespts masse act. Med. «on-set. 40% 793.20 
Disbursements 

Morgantown Coal Company, 3 tons of coal 

LGR PIER COON Mn ere h wr Rl. 2 aa aries Re cna $ 45.00 
PAMILOLISERVICE PON ie Dea tek ie ene oa 3 3 35.00 
Dues’to: State Organization .:.......2...... 200.00 
‘Potal disbursements: 202.) eS. aI, 280.00 


Balance in checking account Nov. 21...... (ohne tes 
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President: “Has the Program Committee any report 
to make?” 

Chm. Pro. Com.: “Mr. President.” 

President: “Mr. Chairman.” 

Chm. Pro. Com.: “The Program Committee wishes to 
report that the program for the next general meeting will 
be a lecture on Michael Angelo by Professor Ardmore of 
the State University.” 

President: “Has the House and Home Committee any 
reports?” 

Chm. H. & H. Com.: “No report, Mr. President.” 

President: “The Ways and Means Committee?” 

Chm. W. &8 M. Com.: “Mr. President.” 

President: “Madam Chairman.” 

Chm. W. & M. Com.: “The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is happy to state that the sale of tickets for the. 
lecture course is progressing satisfactorily. The number 
sold to date is 600. We have here a bill from the Grover 
Printing Company for $35.00 for tickets and posters to 
be used in advertising.” (Hands bill to secretary.) 

President: “Is the special committee appointed to 
secure prices on stage curtains ready to report?” 

Chm. Spec. Com.: “Mr. President.” 

President: “Mr. Chairman.” 

Chm. Spec. Com.: “Yqur committee, appointed to 
secure prices on curtains for the front of the stage, begs 
leave to submit the following report: Travis, Scott & Co., 
Velvet curtains lined, with cord and tassels, $85.00. 
Edgecomb Drapery Company, Velour curtains, good 
quality, with cord and tassels to match, $73.50. Arm- 
strong, Pease and Company, Velvet curtains with cord and 
tassels and gimp trimmed valance, $71.00. These bids 
include rods, accompanying fixtures, and putting in place. 
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“Your committee has carefully examined the ma- 
terials and work promised in all these bids and recommends 
that the Club accept the offer of the Edgecomb Drapery 
Company for $73.50, for, while the price is not the lowest, 
your committee believes that, considering the quality of 
the material offered, it will be the most satisfactory 
purchase. Mr. President, I move the adoption of these 
recommendations.” 

Any Member: “1 second the motion.” 

President: “It is moved and seconded that the recom- 
mendations of the special committee on stage curtains 
be adopted. Are there any remarks?” [Discussion may 
follow.| 

President: “Are you ready for the question?’”’ Pause. 

“The motion before the house is, That the recom- 
mendations of the committee to accept the offer of the 
Edgecomb Drapery Company to furnish curtains for 
$73.50 be adopted. All who are in favor of the motion 
will say Aye. —Those opposed will say No. —The Ayes 
have it. The motion is carried.” 

President: “Are there any bills?” 

Secretary |addressing chair|: “ We have here a bill from 
the Grover Printing House for $35.00 for tickets and post- 
ers. for the lecture course. I move that this bill be allowed 
and an order drawn on the treasurer.” 

Any member: “1 second the motion.” 

[The President states motion, asks for remarks, and puts 
the question.| 

President: ‘Under unfinished business, we have the 
request that the Club sponsor the Camp Fire Girls. This 
request was presented and discussed at the last meeting. 
What is your pleasure in this matter?” 

Mrs. Graves: “Mr. President.” 
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President: “Mrs. Graves.” 

Mrs. Graves: “I move that we accede to the > request of 
the Camp Fire Girls to become their sponsors.’ 

[ Seconded, stated, discussed, voted on, and carried.| 

President: “What is the further pleasure of the meet- 
ing? Is there any new business?” 

Mr. Gregory: “Mr. President.” 

President: “Mr. Gregory.” 

Mr. Gregory: “I move the adoption of the following 
resolution, Whereas, The development of vigorous and 
agile bodies is an important part of modern education, 
therefore be it Resolved, That this organization support 
the Board of Education in its efforts to retain a physical 
director in our city schools.” 

[Seconded, stated, discussed, and carried.| 

President: “We will now hear the announcements. 
The chairmen of departments will please give the dates 
and subjects of their next meetings. 

[Announcements are made.| 

“The time for the business meeting having expired, the 
chair announces that a short recess will be taken, after 
which the meeting will be in charge of the Program 
Committee.” 

After the recess the chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee calls the meeting to order and introduces the 
speaker. Sometimes the Program Committee has charge 
of the program. Sometimes the program is given under 
the direction of a department. Circumstances will dictate 
which chairman shall preside. If it is a meeting of the 
general Club and the person giving the program is a dis- 
tinguished person from a distance, it is more complimen- 
tary for the President of the Club to make the introduction. 

After the program, the President should resume the 
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chair and ask if there is any further business to come be- 
fore the meeting. The chairman may then say, “If not 
the meeting is adjourned,” or he may call for a motion 
to adjourn. 


Adjourned Meetings 


If at any time there should be no quorum 
present when the time arrives for a meeting and 
there is important business to be transacted, 
some one may move “That we adjourn until 
next Wednesday at two o’clock.” ‘This motion 
is in order when no quorum is present. Or it 
might be that, when the time for the business 
meeting had expired, there was still important 
business to be transacted. Some one should 
then make the motion to adjourn until a certain 
time. The adjourned meeting would have the 
same legal status as the original meeting and the 
business could be taken up at the same place 
where it was interrupted by the adjournment. 


Special Meetings 

The by-laws should provide for the manner 
of calling special meetings. Every member of 
the organization should be given due notice of 
a special meeting, and the purpose of the 
-meeting should be stated in the call. No other 
business save that for which the meeting is 
_ called, is in order. 





An Annual Meeting 





N annual meeting differs very little from 
A a regular meeting except that a different 
order is followed. The meeting is called 
to order in the usual manner and the minutes 
of the preceding meeting read and approved. 
If there are any special committees, they 
should report now. If there is any unfinished 
business holding over from the last meeting, it 
should be taken up at this time. New business 
should be called for. In short, all regular busi- 
ness pertaining to a regular meeting is in order 
now, thus making way for the reports and kin- 
dred matters that embrace the work of the year. 


Reports of Officers 


After this preliminary part is completed, the 
President should call for the officers’ reports in 
the following order: 

Vice President 
Recording Secretary, 
Corresponding Secretary 

No action need be taken on these reports. . 
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They are simply statements of facts. If he 
cares to do so, the President may say, “If there 
is no objection these reports will be accepted 
and placed on file.” 

All reports should be typewritten and, after 
being read, should be handed to the President. 
Each officer and chairman of a committee 
should prepare his report in duplicate, one copy 
to be used for filing and the other to be given 
to his successor. 

President: “We will now listen to the treas- 
urer’s report for the year just ending.” 

Treasurer: “Madam President.” 

President: “Madam Treasurer.” 

Treasurer reads report. A suggested model for 
the treasurer’s report will be found on page g1. 

President: “We will now hear the report of 
the auditor.” 

Auditor: “Madam President.” 

President: “Madam Auditor.” 

Auditor: “This is to certify that your auditor” 
(or the committee appointed to audit the books 
of the treasurer) “has carefully examined the 
books of the treasurer, Mrs. Mary Johnson, 
with all warrants, checks, and receipted bills 
and has found them correct in every detail. © 

Respectfully submitted, 
Edna J. Palmer, Auditor.” 
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President: “You have listened to the reports 
of the treasurer and the auditor. It is moved 
and seconded that. the report of the auditor be 
adopted. The acceptance of the auditor’s re- 
port carries with it the acceptance of the treas- 
urer’s report. All who are in favor of the adop- 
tion of the auditor’s report will say Aye. Those 
who are opposed will say No. The Ayes have 
it and the reports of the treasurer and the 
auditor are accepted and will be placed on file.” 


Reports of Standing Committees 


The president then calls for the reports of 
standing committees in their order and then of 
departments. The executive board is a stand- 
ing committee and should report when the by- 
laws. require it. Their report should be pre- 
pared and signed by the chairman and secretary 
and read by the secretary. The president of the 
club is the chairman of the executive board un- 
less the by-laws make other provision. 

When all other reports are in, then comes the 
crowning event of the day, the report and ad- 
dress: of the president. The vice-president 
should preside during the president’s address. 

After the president has concluded his address, 
he should resume the chair and call for the offi- 
cers-elect: to come forward. He then intro- 
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duces each one in a few well chosen sentences, 
leaving the president till the last. On receiving 
the gavel, it is customary for the newly elected 
president to make a few remarks. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


The time for the annual meeting must be stated 
in the by-laws. It is usually the last meeting of 
the year, some time in the spring. Some organi- 
zations meet regularly during the entire year. 
In that case, the date for the annual meeting 
should be determined by the convenience of 
the members. 

General parliamentary law requires that officers 
elected at an annual meeting assume their 
duties at once unless a specified time is pro- 

_ vided. 

The annual meeting is arésumé of the work of 
the entire year and all reports should be 
made so as to include the whole year’s work. 

All annual reports must be typewritten and 
handed to the president for filing. These 
reports and the minutes constitute the per- 
manent history of the organization. They are 
of great value. Punctilious care to preserve 
the records of club activities’ demonstrates 
respect for the organization and its purpose. 

The President’s address is ascribed the place of 
honor because the position is of the greatest 
responsibility. Interest centers in the service 
he has rendered, and also, in the recommenda- 
tions his experience has led him to present for 
the guidance of the incoming administration. 





An Occastonalor Mass Me eeting 





HEN it is desired to call an occasional 
or mass meeting, a group of persons 
should talk over the purpose and issue 


a call to those interested to meet at a certain 
time and place. 


Choosing the Chairman 


When the time arrives, or a little after, the 
person selected should rise and say, “The 
meeting will please come to order. Will some 
one please nominate a chairman?’ Or he may 
say, “I nominate Mr. A. as chairman of this 
meeting.” Either form is correct. The first 
speaker will then say, “All who are in favor of 
Mr. A. as chairman of this meeting will say 
Aye. — Those opposed will say No. — The 
Ayes have it, Mr. A. is elected and will please 
take the chair.” If two or more persons are 
nominated, they are voted on in turn. They 
may be voted on by acclamation, by rising vote 
or by ballot. If the one calling the meeting to 
order is nominated, the member nominating 
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him should immediately put the question, thus 
relieving the first speaker of embarrassment. 


Selecting Other Officers 


As soon as the chairman is elected, he should 
call for nominations for secretary. The pro- 
cedure is the same as that in electing a chairman. 
A presiding officer and a secretary to keep the 
records are the only officers required by general 
parliamentary law. Permanent organizations, 
holding regular meetings, usually elect other 
officers, but these two are all that are required 
for an occasional or mass meeting. 

After the secretary has been elected, the 
chairman should say, “What is the pleasure of 
this meeting?” Some one will then explain the 
purpose of the meeting and, if action is intended, : 
make a motion to that effect. 


Forming Permanent Organization 


If the purpose is to form a permanent organi- 
zation, the nature and advantages of such action 
should be discussed, after which some one should 
move that a committee of say five be appointed 
by the chair to draft a constitution and by-laws 
with instructions to report at a certain time and 
place. After this has. been decided, the chair 


should appoint the committee and then ask, “Is 
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there any further business to come before this 
meeting?” If no one has anything to offer, a 
motion to adjourn is in order. Unless it has 
been previously decided when and where the 
next meeting shall be held, the motion to ad- 
journ should be worded thus: “I move that we 
adjourn to meet at this place two weeks from 
today at two o’clock.” 


Adopting Constitution and By-Laws 


When the time for the next meeting arrives 
and those interested are assembled, the chair- 
man should call the meeting to order and ask 
the secretary to read the minutes of the previous 
meeting. ‘The secretary’s minutes should in- 
clude all that took place even before he, the 
secretary, was elected. After the minutes have 
been approved, the chairman will say, “The 
next business in order is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-laws. Will the 
chairman read the report?” 

Chm. Committee: “Mr. Chairman.” 

Chm. of Meeting: “Mr. Chairman.” 

Chm. Committee: “The committee appointed 
to draft a constitution and by-laws begs leave 
to submit the following report:” [He then reads 
the report closing with] “Mr. Chairman, I move 
the adoption of this report.” This is seconded. 
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Chm. of Meeting: “It is moved and seconded 
to adopt the constitution and by-laws prepared 
by the committee. The question is now on the 
adoption of the constitution. Will the chair- 
man read it paragraph by paragraph.” 

_ The chairman reads the first paragraph and 
pauses. | 

Chm. of Meeting: “Are there any amend- 
ments to this paragraph?” 

If there are amendments they should be 
voted on, but the paragraph itself should not 
now be voted on. 

Proceed in this way until all the paragraphs 
have been read and considered. When all 
changes are made that are desired, the chair- 
man proceeds. 

Chm. of Meeting: “Are you ready for the 
question?” If no one rises to speak he puts the 
question: “All who are in favor of adopting 
the constitution will say Aye. The consti- 
tution is adopted and we will take a short recess 
in order that the constitution may be signed by 
those who desire to become members.” 

After the recess, the chairman calls upon the 
secretary to read the names of those who have 
signed the constitution and then proceeds to 
adopt the by-laws in the same manner as the 
constitution, Only those who have signed the 
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constitution are permitted to vote on the 
adoption of the by-laws. 

After the adoption of the by-laws the next 
business is the election of permanent officers 
which must be conducted in accordance with 
the manner laid down in the by-laws. (See 
chapters on Elections and Constitutions.) 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


A chairman and a secretary are the only officers 
required by general parliamentary law. 


When adopting constitutions and by-laws, make 
such amendments to each separate paragraph 
as may be necessary but do not vote on the 
paragraph itself. When all the paragraphs are 
perfected, vote on the constitution as a whole. 
During all the discussion the question before 
the house is, except when temporarily super- 
seded by an amendment, “Shall the constitu- 
tion be adopted?” You take but one vote on 
this question. 


By-laws are adopted in the same manner as the 
constitution. All present at the meeting are 
privileged to vote on the constitution, while 
only those who have signed the constitution 
may vote on the by-laws. 


Persons are seldom called upon to participate in 
occasional meetings; for this reason those who 
are familiar with, the correct manner of con- 
ducting them are comparatively few. 
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ELEGATES or visitors to conventions 
have a right to expect that they will find 
such perfect procedure that they can go 

to their home clubs and say, “It was done in 
such a way at the convention.” As a matter 
of fact, the parliamentary procedure at most 
conventions is far below that of the average 
local meeting. 

In most organizations, district and state 
officers continue in office but two years. There- 
fore they conduct only two conventions, while 
local officers have the practice of taking part in 
meetings every two weeks. Preparing for and 
conducting a convention is quite different from 
carrying on a local meeting, even though that 
meeting be of a large club. At conventions, 
many of the persons taking part are treading 
new and untried paths. This chapter has been 
prepared with the purpose of placing experience 
at the service of those who are doing these 
things for the first time. 


si 
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Prepare for Convention 


To make a convention a success, it is neces- 
sary for every member to prepare himself to 
act his part correctly. Do not lay all the re- 
sponsibility on the presiding officer. Ask your- 
self, “What is my part in this meeting?”’” Hav- 
ing answered, fit yourself for the task before 
you. If you are an officer or chairman, prepare 
your report according to your recognized parlia- 
mentary authority and in obedience to the in- 
structions of your own particular organization. 
Many organizations require three typewritten 
copies of every report made on loose-leaf filing- 
paper of a stated size, two copies to be filed and 
the other to be transmitted to the successor in 
office of the person making the report. Ascertain 
definitely the custom prevailing in your own 
organization and follow it strictly. 

Before leaving for the convention, read your 
report aloud, and test it to see if it comes within 
the time limit. 


4 
The Call and the Credentials 


The president issues the call for the conven- 
tion at a time and in a manner prescribed by 
that particular organization. About four weeks 
before the convention-date, the secretary should 
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send to the president of each local society the 
number of credentials to which the society is 
entitled. As soon as possible, each club should 
notify the entertaining club of the names of the 
delegates who will represent it. Courtesy de- 
mands that the eatertaining club be notified 
promptly of any change of plans, especially if 
certain accredited persons will not be able to 
attend. Hospitality has often been abused by 
the failure to observe this simple act of consid- 
eration. 7 | 


Convention Committees 


Not less than a month before the date of 
meeting the president should appoint the con- 
vention committees, such as: credential and 
badge; rules and regulations; resolutions; in 
election year, an election committee; and, if 
amendments are to be presented, a constitution 
committee. Each member of each committee 
should be provided with typewritten instruc- 
tions as to his duties. 1 


Detailed Local Arrangements 

The entertaining club provides a place of 
meeting with suitable accommodations for 
registration and committee meetings, also 
arranges for the entertainment of delegates. 
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Widely divergent customs prevail among the 
various organizations in regard to the entertain- 
ment of delegates. The plans of the entertain- 
ing club must be determined by the custom of 
the society to be entertained. Local committees 
should be appointed to meet trains, to assign 
guests, to give information, to provide for 
publicity, or to do any other tasks that local 
arrangements require. 

Some of the most important items in the 
preparation for a convention are the choice of 
the meeting place and the arrangement of the 
platform. Some otherwise successful meetings 
have been marred by having so many decora- 
tions that the chairman was extinguished. The 
stage should be so arranged that the presiding 
officer is at all times in full view of the house 
and his vision of the entire assembly is not 
obstructed. 


Preparing Complete Program 


In preparing a program, the subjects natu- 
rally arrange themselves into three groups: 
Business, over which the president presides, 
and which is usually transacted at morning 
sessions; Departmental work, given over to 
department chairmen, usually occupying the 
afternoon hours; and inspirational addresses 
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and entertainment, at which the president 
again presides, and which belong to the evening 
sessions. 

Department meetings should be so planned 
that correlated subjects may be presented at 
the same session. Each speaker should be 
allotted a certain amount of time upon which 
it is discourteous to encroach. A timekeeper is 
indispensable. It is the duty of the president 
to see that the time schedule is adhered to. 
This requires tact, good humor, and firmness 
but the success of the convention depends upon 
it. If the president is wise, he will rule from 
the start that there shall be no encores. 


Officers and Elections 


General parliamentary law declares that un- 
less a specific time is provided at which officers 
shall assume their duties, officers-elect assume 
their duties immediately after the election. 
Accordingly, the officers elected at a convention 
assume office at the close of the convention, for 
the results of elections are seldom announced 
before the close of the convention. Each or- 
ganization should arrange definitely for the 
terms of office of appointive officers and com- 
mittees. 

In election year, care should be taken to pro- 
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vide the time and place for the meeting of the 
nominating committee and a place on the pro- 
gram for its report. Most large organizations 
now use the Australian ballot system for elec- 
tions. Where this is not desired, the form found 
on page 68 in the chapter on Elections will be 
found useful. ° 

There is constant need, in state and district 
work, for good officers, and these officers must 
be recruited from local clubs. It is the duty of 
the clubs to present their members of outstand- 
ing ability for office, but this should never be 
done by the entertaining club, nor should it 
permit others to do so. Also, the entertaining 
club should refrain from influencing elections. 
All of the candidates are guests and entitled to 
the same consideration. 


DEMONSTRATION OF 
A CONVENTION 

At the first business meeting of a convention, 
after the preliminary exercises, the president 
should call for the report of the credentials 
committee. The committee should be notified 
of the time at which the report will be called for 
so that it may be ready. This is only a prelim- 
inary report and need not be classified, but it 
must be presented and adopted at this time 
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because the report determines how many per- 
sons are entitled to take part in the meeting 
and vote. The form of procedure may be some- 
thing like this: 

President: “We will now listen to the report 
of the Credentials Committee.” 


Report of Credentials Committee 


Chm. Cred. Com.: “Mr. President.” 
President: “Mr. Chairman.” 
Chm. Cred. Cam. [reading]: 
Town State Month Day Year 
“The committee on credentials for the 
annual convention of the 
begs leave to report that at ten 
o’clock this morning there were 250 ac- 
credited delegates registered, whose cre- 
dentials are filed herewith, and 40 visitors. 
“Respectfully submitted, 
C19 
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“Chairman. 


“Mister President, I move the adoption of 
this report.” [Hands report to the secretary.| 
Any Member: “I second the motion.” 
President: “It is moved and seconded that 
this report be adopted. Are there any re- 
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marks?”? The question is put and the result 
announced. 

The president may ask for a report from the 
credentials committee several times during the 
convention, because the members like to be in- 
formed as to the progress of registration. 

The time for the final report of this committee 
should be designated on the printed program. 
If there is to bean election, a definite statement 
should be made as to the time registration shall 
cease. The final report of the.credentials com- 
mittee should be made shortly after the close of 
registration and this should be several hours 
before the polls are opened. | 

The final report of the credentials committee 
should be given in detail as follows: 


Final Report Credentials Committee 


Town State Month Day Year 
The Credentials Committee of the 
annual convention df the 
begs leave to submit the following report: 


National Officers Presétit.asecs1 bids 
National Chairmen cena ews. 
State Officers de 
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Club Presidents Present 67:3... a 
Presidents’ Alternates “ v.21... 
Deleratecwneas MeN Mac lers tat yy, 
Representatives from 


Affiliated Bodies Miss. ke eee 


Total number members of 
convention? Of F Ma) sryet t Sines’, 
Wisitorsemaatens " Wht Geile SA) ee 


Total number in attendance ......... 
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Chairman Credentials Committee 


. This is a mere suggested outline. Every 
organization has its different rules concerning 
those who are members of the convention. 
Registration will be conducted with regard to 
these varying customs and rules, and the report 
of the committee will be in accord with the 
peculiar methods of the society holding the con- 
vention. 


Report of Program Committee 


President: ““We will now hear the report of 
the Program Committee.” 

Chm. Pro. Com.: *“Mr. President.” 

President: “Mr. Chairman.” 
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Chm. Pro. Com. |The program chairman usu- 
ally has some explanatory matters to bring up, 
such as circumstances that have influenced the 
choice of certain numbers on the program. Some- 
times he explains the dominant theme around 
which the program is built. When his remarks 
are complete, he turns to the president]: “Mr. 
President, I move that the printed program be- 
come the official order of exercises of this con- 
vention.” This motion is then seconded, stated, 
voted on, and carried. The program has now 
become the official guide of the meetings and is 
carried out as printed. The presiding officer 
follows this printed program in announcing the 
speakers. 

It is the duty of the program chairman to see 
that all speakers are met at the train, taken to 
their stopping places, and brought to the con- 
vention hall at the proper time. This can be 
done through the local committee but they may 
need to be reminded of these details by the 
program chairmam He must also supervise 
stage arrangements at all times to see that 
needed properties are at hand, and that the 
arrangements are such that the business of each 
session can be smoothly and expeditiously car- 
ried out. 
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Other Official Reports 

Reports are given by different officers, chair- 
men of committees, and chairmen of depart- 
ments of work just as in an annual meeting. 
Typewritten copies of all reports are handed in 
for filing. Sometimes department chairmen 
will occupy the time allotted them by making 
speeches about the work of their department 
and filing lists of their activities, such as the 
number of letters written, speeches made, and 
so on. This is a practice much to be com- 
mended, for a speech is far more interesting 
than a formal report, and a convention should 
be made as interesting as possible. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


Delegates to conventions expect model procedure. 
They are frequently disappointed because those 
taking part are often doing so for the first 
time. 

Anyone who expects to participate in a con- 
vention should prepare himself by learning 
the rules and following them strictly. He 
should prepare his report according to instruc- 
tions. He should keep within the time limit. 
He should be ready and willing to serve accord- 
ing to his ability. 

The success of the convention depends, not only 
on the officers, but upon each and every 
member. 
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HINTS TO THE LEADER 


There are two ways in which these lessons in Part Two 
may be presented. One is to assign a certain portion of 
the text as a lesson and ask questions on it. Another, and 
the more interesting way, is to conduct the lesson like 
a play, assigning certain characters to different members 
and have the meeting acted out. 

This plan may be carried out for a considerable number 
of lessons. Repeat the exercises until all have had an 
opportunity to play the principal characters. 

After the members have become familiar with the order 
of business, have them introduce new combinations. 
Have them write minutes, make new motions, and bring 
in original business. 

Later in the course, amendments and other secondary 
‘motions may be introduced into the outline here presented 
for the regular or model meeting, 
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Reports of Officers 


and Committees 


EPORTS should always be made in the 
third person. 


Committee reports at a regular meet- 
ing are usually mere oral statements. In that 
case the chairman hands to the secretary such 
memoranda as he may need for the minutes. 

Reports at an annual meeting should be. type- 
written and should cover the entire year’s work. 
Two copies should be prepared, one for filing 
and the other to be transmitted to the chairman 
of the next committee to be appointed. 


Model Reports 
A model for the annual report of the treasurer 
is appended to the chapter on duties of officers. 
Models for reports of standing and special com- 
mittees are included in the outline for a regular 
63 
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meeting. Models for reports peculiar to con- 
ventions are included in a later chapter. 

If a report contains merely statements of 
facts, no action follows its reception, but, if it 
contains recommendations or resolutions, the 
chairman should move its adoption at once. 

The report of an executive board should be 
compiled from the minutes and should be signed 
by the chairman and secretary, but the minutes 
themselves should not be read. Minutes be- 
long only to the body whose action they record. 
An organization, or club, may require a report 
from a committee or from an executive board. 
It cannot require the minutes of these bodies or 
of the parent body that appointed them. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


Reports should be short, concise, and clear. They 
should be signed and dated. If a report con- 
tains a mere statement of facts, no action need 
be taken on it. If it contains recommenda- 
tions or resolutions, the reporting member 
should immediately move its adoption. 

Some organizations have been accustomed to 
voting on the acceptance of all reports. If 
they have ample time and desire to continue 
the custom, there should be no criticism of the 
practice. There are many ways that are correct 
and each group should be able to please itself 
provided that essential principles are obeyed. 
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sirable to delegate certain portions of the 

work to small groups with instructions to act 
for the body or to procure certain information 
and report. These groups are called commit- 
tees. They are divided into standing com- 
mittees and special committees. Standing com- 
mittees are usually appointed for a year, some- 
times for two years, if the club elects its officers 
biennially. A special committee is appointed 
for a particular purpose. When its purpose is 
accomplished, it is automatically dismissed. 


[° ALL but very small organizations, it is de- 


Standing and Special Committees 


Most organizations have several standing 
committees required by their by-laws, such as 
finance, civic, house and home, and courtesy. 
The by-laws should state plainly the duties of 
each, for a committee can only do the things 
that it is particularly instructed to do. 

The by-laws should prescribe the manner in 
which committees shall be chosen. It is a gen- 
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eral custom to allow the incoming president to 
appoint all standing committees, subject to the 
approval of the executive board. Special com- 
mittees are usually created by a main motion. 
If the motion carries, the chair should say, 
“How shall this committee be appointed?” 
This can be done by nominations from the floor 
or the president may be instructed to appoint 
the committee. 

When a committee isnamed, the person whose 
name is mentioned first acts as chairman unless 
otherwise designated. The chairman of a com- 
mittee calls the meetings. Standing committees 
usually hold regular meetings at stated inter- 
vals. They are at liberty to adopt such rules 
for their guidance as they may need, provided 
that the rules do not conflict with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the parent body. Unless 
otherwise provided, a quorum of a committee 
is a majority of its members. 

Executive boards, boards of managers or 
boards of directors are standing committees. 
Their duties are important and _ responsible. 
Frequently they transact the major part of the 
business of an organization, but they are held 
by the same limitations and are as subject to 
the will of the assembly as are the humblest 
committee. ; 
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Procedure in Committees 

Procedure in a committee meeting is similar 
to that of a club but less formal. The chairman 
calls the meeting. The minutes should be kept 
by some one appointed for that purpose. Stand- 
ing committees should report when the char- 
acter of their duties requires it. Special 
committees should report when their task is 
accomplished. The report may be signed by 
all the members or by the chairman for the 
members, but it should be the expression of 
the group in session, not the result of separate 
interviews or of telephone conversations. Com- 
mittees should have regular meetings to discuss 
their work, to exchange ideas, and to further 
the purposes for which they were created. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


Committees may do only the things that they are 
specifically instructed to do, not all the things 
they are not forbidden to do. 

The by-laws of an organization should state 
definitely what powers it bestows upon boards 
and standing committees. ‘This is necessary to 
avoid confusion and to insure efficiency of serv- 
ice, also to protect the committees and the 
parent body. 

The action of a committee should be the result 
of its deliberation at a bona fide meeting, not of 
telephone conversations or separate interviews. 
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LECTIONS should be by ballot. This is 
not a requirement of parliamentary law 
but experience has proven the wisdom of 

election by ballot. Nominations may be made 
from the floor, by committee, or by ballot. 
Each club should provide in its by-laws definite 
instructions for carrying on its elections. 

In the average organization, nominations are 
made from the floor and election is by ballot. 
In case there are more than two candidates for 
an office, it may be necessary to take several 
ballots before any one receives a majority. 
Some societies permit a plurality to elect. 

A majority vote is more than half of the total 
number of votes cast. A plurality vote is the 
largest number of Votes cast for any one candi- 
date. 


The Nominating Committee 


If there is a nominating committee, it should 
be elected two weeks or more before the elec- 
tion, with instructions to bring in the names of 
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two candidates for each office to be filled, and 
to secure the consent of each candidate before 
placing him in nomination. The committee 
presents its report at the next meeting after 
its appointment, and the chair then says, “Are 
there any other nominations?” Unless the 
society has a by-law forbidding nominations 
from the floor, they are always in order, and 
the presiding officer must provide an oppor- 
tunity for them to be presented. 

Some large bodies nominate by ballot and, 
at a subsequent meeting, elect by ballot. This 
plan has proved very satisfactory. If, however, 
there is a nominating committee it should be 
elected. The custom that prevailed in years 
past of the president appointing the nominat- 
ing committee has passed out, as being out of 
harmony with the spirit of democracy. .As a 
well-known parliamentary authority has said: 
“Tt has been tried and found wanting.” 


Local Club Election 

The following form is adapted to the purpose 
of a moderate sized club that wishes to take but 
one meeting for its election. There are other 
methods just as good. This is but a suggestion 
for those who are in doubt. 

Let us suppose that a club has a rule that its 
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nominations shall be from the floor and its 
elections by ballot. If the by-laws do not pro- 
vide for the appointment of tellers, the house 
should empower the president to appoint them. 
Before election day, he should appoint two sets 
of three each and a chairman of tellers to super- 
vise the work of both sets. 

On election day, at the proper time, the 
President will say, ““Nominations for president 
are now in order.”” A member secures the floor 
and says: “I nominate Mr. X.”” The President: 
“Mr. X. is nominated.” The chairman of 
tellers writes the name on the blackboard. This 
continues until there are at least two candidates 
for each office. It is not necessary to second 
nominations. 

The motion that nominations be closed is 
superfluous. Everyone who wishes to do so 
should be given an opportunity to present candi- 
dates, and the chair is the best judge when all 
have availed themselves of the privilege. 


4 
Voting on Nominees 


When nominations are complete, the chair 
will say, “The tellers will please pass the bal- 
lots and we will proceed to vote for president.” 
No person should be voted for who is not pres- 
ent unless it is known he‘will serve if elected. 
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Before the ballots are passed, those present 
may be numbered. The quickest way to do this 
is for all present to stand, then each one may 
call his number and be seated at once. This 
gives the number of votes that may be expected. 

The first set of tellers should pass each mem- 
ber a blank ballot, a plentiful supply of which 
has been provided by the recording secretary or 
by the chairman of tellers. When the ballots are 
prepared, they are collected by the same tellers 
that distributed them. These tellers then take 
them to another room and count them. The 
second set distributes ballots for vice-president, 
and so on until all the officers are elected. When 
‘the first tellers have finished the count, they 
give the report to their chairman, whotakes it to 
the president. The president reads it aloud and 
hands it to the secretary. The chairman of 
tellers writes the result of the ballot on the board 
and the secretary copies it in the minutes. The 
chairman’s report should read: 


Total number of votes cast .. . “« «+ §0 
Number necessary toelect . . . . 26 
A received ep ear Fe 
B received ee ee te a ce LS 
Marority fontal arte Tee eR Oe SOR 


The president will then say, “A, having re- 
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ceived a majority of votes, is elected president.” 
Similarly, the result of each of the other ballots 
will be recorded and announced. 


Suspending Election Rules 


There seems to be more confusion concerning 
the rules governing elections than concerning 
almost any other parliamentary form. For this 
reason, the by-laws should be specific in regard 
to each separate step of the procedure. A 
familiar custom is to move “That the rules be 
suspended” and that certain candidates be 
“elected by acclamation.” If the by-laws re- 
quire that election be by ballot you cannot sus- 
pend that rule even by unanimous consent. If 
the society wishes to have the privilege of sus- 
pending the rule in the event of there being only 
one candidate nominated for an office, it should 
incorporate in its by-laws the provision: “In 
case there should, at any time, be but one 
candidate for an office, the by-laws requiring 
election by ballot may be suspended by a two- 
thirds vote.’ 

Under no circumstances should constitutions 
or by-laws’ be suspended unless they provide 
for their own suspension, and this should never 
be done except in specific instances such as in 
the case mentioned. 
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A record of the ballot resulting in the election 
should be entered in the minutes. If a ballot 
gave no one a majority and another ballot were 
necessary, only the electing ballot should be 
recorded. 


Resignations of Officers 


If an officer wishes to resign, he should tender 
his resignation to the body that will fill the 
vacancy. Ina small club in which all vacancies 
are filled by special elections, the resignations 
should be addressed to the club. If the by-laws 
provide that the executive board shall fill all 
vacancies, the resignation should be tendered 
to the executive board. In the case of commit- 
tees or any appointive office, the resignation 
must be addressed to the appointive power. 
Sometimes it is the executive board, sometimes 
it is the president. 


Conducting Convention Elections 


The foregoing method for a local club election 
may be used satisfactorily at a small conven- 
tion, but at a large convention the more formal 
’ Australian ballot is better. The by-laws of the 
organization holding the convention will deter- 
mine the manner of elections. National and 
state conventions usually provide for a nominat- 
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ing committee which shall bring in the names 
of two candidates for each office. Its report 
should read something like this: 


Town State Month Day Year 


The Nominating Committee of the 
annual convention of the ——-——————— begs 
leave to make the following report: 
For President, 
Mr. James Walker of 
Mrs. Lemuel Chase of 
For Vice President, 
Mrs. Reginald Carter of —~———— 
Miss Marie Gardner of 
For Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. James Grayson of 
Mr. Edward Coleman of 
For Treasurer, 
Mr. George Darrow of 
Mr. Bert Strelow of 
Respectfully submitted, 
Gustave Carlton, Chairman. 
' Genevieve Armstrong, Secretary. 








4 
As the report is read, someone should write 
the names of the candidates on a blackboard. 
When the report is concluded, the president’ 
should ask if there are any further nominations. 
President: “Are there any further nomina-. 
tions for president?”  * 
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Mrs. A.: “Mr. President.” 

President: “Mrs. A.” 

Mrs. A.: “I nominate Mrs. Arthur Ludlow 
of Belton City for president.” 

President: “Mrs. Arthur Ludlow of Belton 
City is nominated. Is Mrs. Ludlow in the 
room?’’ If the nominee is not present, the 
president should ask the nominator if she has 
reason to believe that the nominee will accept 
the office. If the nominee is present and does 
not decline, it is a virtual acceptance. 


Preparing Final Ballot 


The president continues through all the offices 
until all who wish to make nominations have 
the opportunity. The names of all nominees 
are written on the board in the order in which 
they are nominated. Sometimes a member will 
move that nominations be closed, but the chair 
should not entertain such a motion until a 
reasonable time has been allowed for all to pre- 
sent their candidates. When all nominations 
have been made, the secretary should make an 
official transcript of the proceedings and hand 
it to the chairman of the elections committee, 
who has the official ballots printed from this 


copy. 
There 1s no inflexible rule, but it is customary 
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for the names to be placed on the ballots in the 
order of the number of votes received in the 
nominating committee. Those nominated from 
the floor are placed on the ballot in the order 
in which they were nominated. 

The election should be held early enough 
during the convention so that, in case the first 
ballot fails to elect, a second ballot may be 
taken. 

The report of the elections committee at a 
convention is similar to that of any committee 
at any local annual meeting. It is advisable 
to accept the elections report. It is a statement 
of fact but, because of its importance, and be- 
cause of the regulations set around the conduct 
of an election, it should be adopted, placed on 
file, and entered in the minutes for the sake of 
future reference. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


The most important thing about an election is 
that it be conduéted in an absolutely impartial 
manner. It is better to err on the side of 
liberality than to give the slightest color of 
unfairness. 


Even though there is a nominating committee, 
ample opportunity.must always be given for 
nominations from the floor. 


Elections Til 


If the by-laws require that elections be by ballot, - 
they must be by ballot even though there be 
but one candidate. A by-law cannot be 
suspended, even by unanimous consent. The 
proper way to suspend a by-law is to: provide 
for its suspension in the by-laws themselves. 

Care should be taken to elect only persons who 
are known to be willing to serve. 

Much thought should be given to the choice of 
officers as the success of an organization de- 
pends largely upon those who fill the respon- 
sible positions. Officers should be chosen for 
their ‘special qualifications for the work, not 
because of personal popularity, 


PART FOUR 
OFFICERS AND THEIR 
DUTIES 








Officers 


HERE are only twoofficers required by 
. general parliamentary law, the presiding 

officer, commonly called the president, or 
the chairman, and a scribe, usually called the 
clerk, or the secretary. Nearly all permanent 
organizations have also a treasurer and a cor- 
responding secretary. In that case the scribe, 
or clerk, is called the recording secretary. In 
small organizations the offices of secretary and 
treasurer are combined. Sometimes there is 
also a permanent ‘auditor who is an officer. In 
some clubs the parliamentarian ranks as an 
officer. 





Preparation of Officers 


It would be unreasonable to expect every 
officer to be familiar with his duties when 
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elected, but no person should accept an office 
who is not willing to prepare himself immedi- 
ately to perform his duties efficiently. 

Each officer should be familiar with the by- 
laws of his organization, the parliamentary 
authority adopted by that organization, and 
the specific duties of his particular office. In 
addition, each should be anxious to learn every- 
thing possible for the good of his club, or or- 
ganization, and cooperate at all times with 
other officers to help the organization accom- 


plish its purpose. 


The President 





HE president is expected to preside at 
| all meetings and to enforce the discipline 
of the organization. It is his duty to 
represent the organization at all meetings, 
conventions, and in all other places where such 
representation is desirable. He should strive 
to uphold the dignity of the organization and 
to maintain its high purpose and ideals. He 
should never lose sight of the fact that he is 
the president of the entire membership and not 
of a faction, and all of his acts and decisions 
should extend justice and courtesy to all. 


As Presiding Officer 


When presiding, the president should always 
refer to himself in the third person, either as 
“Your presidént’ Vor! “Uheichaws pe hedatter, 
is always the term to use when making an off- 
cial ruling, because it is the office and not the 
person that rules on any subject. He should 
stand when stating a motion and when putting 
it to vote. When listening to reports or debate, 
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he may be seated but he should pay the strictest 
attention to all that is being said, for the speak- 
ers address their remarks to the chair and not 
to the house. While listening courteously to 
the speakers, he should be alert to all that is 
transpiring in the hall. © 

If the president wishes to speak on any sub- 
ject, he may call the vice-president or some 
other member to the chair, but this is a privilege 
that should rarely be indulged. The more non- 
committal a presiding officer remains, and the 
less partisan interest he betrays on any subject 
of controversy, the more influence he can com- 
mand. 


Voting and Appointments 


The president votes like any other member 
when the vote is by ballot. In case of a tie, he 
may cast the deciding vote if he desires, but he 
is not obliged to do so. When there is a differ- 
ence of only one vote, the president may vote 
with the minority to create a tie. On a vote by 
roll call the president votes last. 

Many clubs authorize their president to ap- 
point all committees, but he has no night to do 
so unless so authorized. In view of the fact 
that the president is responsible for the policy 
of the club during his term of office, experience 
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has proven that it is wise to permit him to 
select the persons who must carry out his in- 
structions. Some clubs make him an ex-officio 
member of all committees; in this case he has 
all the privileges of other members of the com- 
mittees, but he is not under the obligation to 
attend all meetings. 

That president is wise who confines his activi- 
ties to his own specific duties and to a general 
supervision of club affairs and refrains from 
participation in the duties of subordinates, 
either individual or collective. Too much inter- 
ference from the president relieves subordinates 
from responsibility and discourages initiative. 


Using the Gavel 


Every presiding officer should be familiar 
with the use of the gavel. He should see it as 
the symbol of the authority with which he has 
been clothed by those who elected him. This 
authority should be exercised only in the sup- 
port of justice and right. 

A tap of the gavel calls the meeting to order. 
A tap of the gavel should mark the completion 
of every major transaction. When a main 
motion has passed through the three stages and 
is either adopted or rejected, a tap of the gavel 
should follow the announcement of the result, 
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just as a period marks the end of a sentence. 
It is not necessary to use the gavel when 
announcing the result of the vote on a sub- 
sidiary motion unless the adoption of the sub- 
sidiary motion removes the main motion from 
further consideration. A tap of the gavel 
should immediately follow the announcement 
that a meeting is adjourned. 

If, at any time, a member should indulge in 
personalities or be guilty of indecorum, the 
chair should interrupt him with a sharp rap of 
the gavel. To refrain is to fail in the first duty 
of a presiding officer, that of enforcing the rules 
of the club and maintaining its dignity and 
harmony. 

The gavel is the sign manual of the first prin- 
ciple of parliamentary procedure, justice and 
courtesy to all. 





The Fuwe-President 





HE vice-president should keep in touch 

with all the work of the club, respond to 
every request of the president, act for 

him in his absence or at any time when such 
action is desired. If, during the temporary 
absence of the president, an emergency should 
require a special meeting of the club or executive 
board, the vice-president may call it. Except 
in emergency, the act of presiding is the only 
function that devolves upon the vice-president 
during the temporary absence of the president. 


Promotes President’s Policies 


In the case of prolonged absence of the presi- 
dent, the vice-president exercises all the func- 
tions of the president except that he should not 
modify any rules and regulations made by the 
president or launch any new policy. It is a 
general rule that no temporary officer can alter 
a policy or rule of a‘permanent officer. 

In most organizations the vice-president 
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becomes president in case of the permanent 
absence of the president and the office of vice- 
president is left vacant, but the by-laws should 
provide specifically for such contingency. 


Prepared for President’s Work 


A person who is not willing to assume the 
duties of president when occasion requires, 
should not accept the office of vice-president. 
If he finds himself unable or unwilling to per- 
form the duties of president when called upon 
to do so, he should immediately resign. - 

Because of its peculiar limitations there is 
no office that requires more tact and good sense 
than that of vice-president. It is a difficult rdle 
but one that brings large measure of reward in 
many ways. It is an invaluable preparation for 
other positions of trust. It is becoming the 
custom to assign the vice-president some spe- 
cific work to do in addition to the usual self- 
effacing tasks of the office. 


The Recording Secretary 





Te recording secretary is the historian 
of the club. His record, commonly called 
minutes, is the most enduring thing 
about the organization. The minutes should 
constitute a record of what is actually done, 
not the opinion of the secretary. The amount 
of discussion and supplementary motions that 
are included will depend on the custom of the 
society. Some clubs prefer very full minutes, 
others very scant. The secretary will have to 
learn these things and govern himself accord- 


ingly. 
Tests of Good Minutes 


Good minutes should conform to the following 
rules: ‘ 

Always write the place and date at the top of 
the page. 

Begin a new page for the minutes of each 
meeting. 

Write only on the right-hand page. The 
opposite page is for corrections. 
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Leave an inch margin at the left of the page. 
Use the margin for index notations. 

Indent the first word of each paragraph. 

Make a separate paragraph of each item. 

In the first paragraph, give the name of the 
society, the kind of meeting (whether regular, 
special or adjourned), the place of meeting, and 
the date. 

State when and by whom the meeting was 
called to order, whether by the president, vice- 
president, or temporary chairman, and give the 
name. 

If the regular secretary was absent, give the 
name of the person who was appointed secretary 
pro tem. 

If the reading of the minutes was omitted, 
explain why. 

Record each motion and the name of the 
mover, the disposition of motion, whether car- 
ried, lost, postponed, or referred to a particular 
committee. 

Minutes should be written in the third per- 
son. 

Do not abbreviate. 

Use punctuation and quotation marks accord- 
ing to common usage. _ 

Minutes should be prepared in permanent 
form before being read and approved; otherwise 
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there is no proof that the record is the one 
approved by the society. 

Minutes should be written in final form by 
the person who took the notes. They should be 
signed by the person who wrote them. The 
regular secretary, if present at the succeeding 
meeting at which the minutes are read, reads 
the minutes and also reads the name that is 
Sioned ni cen oetes Helle eek ae 

Secretary pro tem.’ 

While minutes should be brief they must con- 
tain all the essential facts. For instance, if dele- 
gates were elected to a convention, the minutes 
should state the names of the delegates, the full 
name of the convention, and the place and 
date. 

Test your minutes by this question: “‘Would 
a person, who was not present at the meeting, 
gain a comprehensive idea of it from these 
minutes?” 

Before the meeting, the secretary should pre- 
pare for the president a list of all business that 
is to come before the meeting. 

In the absence of both the president and the 
vice-president, the secretary should call the 
meeting to order and ask the house to elect a 
chairman pro tem. He may not preside except 
during the election. 





The C orresponding Secretary 





[= corresponding secretary conducts the 
correspondence of the club. He should 
answer every letter promptly, filing the 
letter and a copy of his reply. He should send 
out all notices except those in regard to dues, 
unless the by-laws otherwise prescribe. 

He is also the reading clerk and is supposed 
to read to the club important communications. 
He should consult the president regarding what 
communications shall come before the club. He 
should notify in writing all appointees of their 
appointment. He should write such letters as 
the president or the club shall instruct. Other 
duties pertaining to the office should be incor- 
porated in the by-laws. 

When the society is auxiliary to national and 
state organizations, the corresponding secretary 
has certain duties of notification that are very 
important. He is also under the important obli- 
gation of keeping in touch with other similar 
bodies and of reporting to his organization 
everything that will contribute to its upbuilding. 
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The Treasurer 





HE treasurer receives all money and 

| keeps a record of all receipts and expendi- 

tures. Most clubs require that he shall. 

pay out no money except on the written order 

of the recording secretary, countersigned by the 

president. This is an excellent rule and one to 

be recommended. The following is a good 

method of procedure to follow concerning ex- 
penditures: 


Procedure in Expenditures 


When a bill is presented, it should be referred 
to the person responsible for it, for approval. 
It should then be read to the house by the 
recording secretary who moves that it be al- 
lowed and an order drawn on the treasurer. If 
it is allowed, the secretary makes out the war- 
rant, keeping the bill as his authority for issuing 
the warrant. The warrant should be counter- 
signed by the president. The treasurer keeps 
the warrant as his authority for issuing the 


check. 


% 
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The books of the treasurer should be audited 
periodically according to requirements, and all 
bills, warrants, and checks should accompany 
the books when they are presented for auditing. 
The warrants of the secretary and the checks 
of the treasurer must balance. 

The treasurer should present a complete re- 
port at the annual meeting, but this report 
should be summarized and not read in detail 
from the book of record. 


Form for Treasurer’s Report 


A suggested form for the treasurer’s report is 
here given: 




















Town State Month Day Year 
The Treasurer of the —————__' - Club 
begs leave to submit.the following report for the 
year 
Balance on hand May 11, 1925 $ 840.00 
RECEIPTS 
Received from dues . . $450.00 
Donaticnse «ee Se SP ePrmr7S 00 
From Ways and Means 
Gommittee]c5 . ... » $00.00 
Public Concert . . . . 100.00 1125.00 


$1965.00 
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DisBURSEMENTS 
Janitor Service .° . ..." 4: $360:00 
Repairs on Roof... . 6.00 
Painting Club House . . 150.00 
Interest.on Debt. 7. 2, Ag.00 
Taxes erste ona ee OTe 
Contributions <2 "a7" 2) S%o760 


Expenses of President and 
Delegates to Conventions. 85.00 845.00 





Balance on hand May Io, 1926 $1120.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
Janet M. Brapy, Treasurer. 


Form of Auditor’s Report 


The Auditing Committee of ________ has 
examined the books and all checks, warrants, 
and supplementary papers of the treasurer, 
Mrs. Janet M. Brady, and finds them to be 
correct. The amount on hand as per treasurer’s 
report is $1120. 

AuicE Marrow 

Louise Jackson 

Eunice DuPont, 

‘ Auditing Committee. 


L blll ttt ttt rit iiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitiiiitittyy 
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The Parliamentarian 





HE parliamentarian of a club is the par- 

liamentary adviser of the president. Con- 

trary to general belief, he makes no rul- 
ings and renders no decisions. The presiding 
officer alone can make a ruling but he should 
consult the parliamentarian if he is in doubt. 
The office of parliamentarian should always be 
an appointive one. 

The president, knowing that certain business 
is to come before a meeting, should consult the 
parliamentarian previous to the meeting on all 
matters with which he is not familiar. During 
a meeting the parliamentarian may pass a note 
unobtrusively to the president if occasion re- 
quires, but he should not volunteer an opinion 


publicly. 


Advises Officers and Committees 


The parliamentarian should always be con- 
sulted by revisions committees and resolutions 
committees. 

When a trained parliamentarian is available, 
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his services are invaluable to an organization, 
but it is better to have no guide than to have 
an incompetent one. 

The official parliamentarian is not necessarily 
a teacher of parliamentary law. Every volun- 
tary organization should arrange for some pe- 
riodical parliamentary practice, either as part 
of the regular business program or in depart- 
ment work. Almost any intelligent member — 
who is interested in the subject and willing to 
study, may act as leader. A regular parliamen- 
tarian, who is expected to serve as authority 
on correct procedure, should be a person thor- 
oughly equipped by training and experience for 
the office. 

THINGS TO REMEMBER 


The duties of all officers should be carefully pre- 
scribed in the by-laws of the organization. It is 
not enough to say that their duties shall be 
such as usually pertain to such offices. There 
is much difference of opinion as to what duties 
pertain to certain offices. Confusion and lack 
of harmony frequently result from a failure to 
prescribe all duties definitely. 

This chapter contains but a bare skeleton of the 
service that may be required of the officers 
named. It should be supplemented by a care- 
ful study of the by-laws of representative — 
clubs with the parliamentary authority adopted 
by the club. 





PEO RET SRE VIE 
SECONDARY MOTIONS 





Secondary Motions 


ERETOFORE we have confined our- 
selves to the simple forms that are 
needed in all deliberative bodies. Our 
purpose has been to give to the inexperienced 


‘student a working knowledge of the parliamen- 
tary forms that are most commonly used. 





Meeting Needs Logically 


In Part One, the main motion has been 
emphasized as the central proposition around 
which all business revolves. After a thorough 
drill on the main motion and the three stages 
through which it must pass, Parts Two, Three 
and Four have considered the established forms 
of procedure familiar to the average organiza- 
tion. They are presented in the order which 
experience has demonstrated to be the normal 
one, the order in which the club member dis- 
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covers his need and enters into active participa- 
tion in club affairs. 

We are now ready to return to the considera- 
tion of motions and the important place they 
hold in the business of all deliberative assem- 
blies. They are the one means provided for pre- 
senting a proposition to a meeting for discussion 
and approval or rejection. Action of a parlia- 
mentary body is determined by the will of the 
majority. Motions are the instruments by which 
the will of the majority is measured. 


Classes of Motions 


Motions may be divided into two classes, 
main motions and secondary motions. 

A main motion is one that brings new business 
before the house. Four-fifths of the business of 
the average organization is confined to the main 
motion. Any motion, no matter what its nature, 
that is made when there is no business before 
the house, is a main motion. There can be but 
one main motion before the house at a time. 

Secondary motions are motions that apply 
either to business already before the house, or 
to questions of order and procedure, or to mat- 
ters of comfort and privilege. Secondary mo- 
tions may be subdivided into three classes: sub- 
sidiary motions, privileged motions, and inci- 
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dental motions. A secondary motion may be 
introduced when there is a motion before the 
house provided that it is made in its proper 
place, but a main motion is out of order when- 
ever any motion is pending. } 


Subsidiary Motions 

Subsidiary motions are just what the name 
indicates, motions that apply to other motions, 
either to the main motion or to other subsidiary 
motions. They are: 

1. To postpone indefinitely. 

2. To amend. 

3. To amend the amendment. 

4. To commit or refer to a committee. 

5. To postpone to a certain time. 

6. For the previous question. 

7. To lay on the table. 

They are arranged in the order in which, they 
are usually made but their rank is in inverse 
order. Number 7 is of the highest rank and 
number 1 is of the lowest. 


Privileged Motions 

Privileged motions are motions that are ur- 
gent in character and apply to the needs of the 
assembly. They are: 

1. Call for the orders of the day. 


a 
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2. Raise a question of privilege. 

3. Take a recess. 

4. Adjourn. 

5. Fix the time to which to adjourn. 


These motions are privileged because they 
may interrupt business. The motions to ad- 
journ and to fix the time to which to adjourn 
are of such high rank that they are in order at 
any time except when some one is speaking or 
when a vote is being taken. In actual practice, 
however, these motions are seldom privileged 
because most permanent organizations have 
regular times of meeting and definite programs 
for each.meeting. Unless the situation is ur- 
gent, it would be discourteous to move an ad- 
journment before the program is completed. 
With no business before the house, the motion 
to adjourn ranks as a main motion. 


Incidental Motions 


Incidental motions are motions that apply to 
methods of transacting business rather than to 
business itself. They have no relative rank. 
They are in order when the occasion requires 
them. The most common ones are: 


1. Appeal from the decision of the chair. 
2. Parliamentary-inquiry. 
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3. Objection to the consideration of a ques- 


4. Division of the house. 

5. Reconsider. 

6. Rescind. 

7. Motions concerning nominations and 

elections. 

8. Suspension of the rules. 

g. Questions of order. 
to. Division of a motion. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


The outstanding difference between a main 
motion and any other motion is that a main 
motion can be introduced only when no other 
business is before the house. A secondary mo- 
tion may be made when another motion is 
pending provided it is made in its proper 
order. 


Subsidiary motions apply to other motions. 


Privileged motions are of such importance that 
they are in order at almost any time and may 
be permitted at times even to interrupt busi- 
ness. They apply to convenience, comfort or 
privilege. 

Incidental motions apply rather to methods of 
transacting business rather than to business 
itself. 


Amendments 





a motion is called an amendment. Its 

purpose is to perfect the original motion. 
As the main motion constitutes four-fifths of 
the business of the average organization, so the 
motion to amend is used more than all the other 
subsidiary motions put together. 


A MOTION that changes the wording of 


Amending the Main Motion 
Let us suppose that a member has moved 


“That the Club build a club house” and that 
the motion has been stated and is before the 
house for discussion. Another member secures 
the floor and says, ‘‘I move to amend by in- 
serting the word rick before club house.” This 
is seconded and stated just like a main motion. 
It may be debated.‘ It is voted on and, if car- 
ried, the motion that is before the house is 
“That the Club build a drick club house.” If 
the amendment is defeated the original motion 
‘is the one before the house. 


“TOR, 
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Amending the Amendment 


But suppose some one did not approve of a 
brick house but wanted one of stucco. While the 
first amendment was pending, he would secure 
the floor and say, “I move to amend by substi- 
tuting stucco for brick.” This is what is called 
an amendment of the second degree, or an 
amendment to the amendment. The process is 
the same as before. It is seconded, stated and 
debated, if so desired, and voted on. If carried, 
the motion before the house is the amendment 
as amended, and the chair should say, “The 
question is now upon the motion to insert the 
word stucco before club house. Are there any 
remarks?” If the motion carries, the question 
before the house will be the original motion as 
~ amended, ““That the Club build a stucco club 
house.” If the amendment is lost, the main 
motion is before the house just as it was when 
first made and is open for further amendment 
if so desired. 

Remember that the first amendment is a 
motion to change the main motion and must 
be germane to the subject or purpose of the 
main motion. The second amendment is only 
to change the first amendment. It cannot sug- 
gest another amendment to the main motion. 
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This can be done after the first amendment is 
disposed of, but only one amendment of the 
same degree can be before the house at the 
same time. 


A Simple Expedient 


Almost any group can manage a simple 
amendment, or one of the first degree; but the 
second degree amendment seems to be confusing 
to many persons, chiefly because it 1s used so 
seldom that practice is lacking. If you are not 
an expert, the best thing to do under such cir- 
cumstances is to state that you prefer stucco to 
brick and that, if the first amendment is lost, 
you will move to amend by inserting stucco 
before club house. This is quite as correct a bit 
of procedure as amending the amendment and 
much easier. 

A second amendment is as far as you can go. 
An amendment of the third degree would be 
out of order. The reason is that you must stop 
this thing somewhere and this is the place to 
stop. Some excellent parliamentarians think 
that the first amendment is the best place to 
stop. 


Voting on Main Motion . 
Many cannot understand why it is necessary 


. 
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to vote on the main motion after having voted 
on the amendment. Let us see. Suppose you 
object to building any club house at all. If one 
is to be built, you prefer that it shall be of 
brick. Therefore you will vote for the first 
amendment. If you prefer stucco, you vote for 
the second amendment, but you are still op- 
posed to building a club house of any kind. 
When the main motion comes to a vote, you 
vote against it. Analyze this for yourself. 

When speaking of the motion to amend, it 1s 
nearly always the subsidiary motion that is 
meant. However, a motion to amend a consti- 
tution, by-laws, or standing rules ranks as a 
main motion because it is made when there is 
-no business before the house, and therefore it 
is governed by all the rules that apply to the 
main motion. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


A motion should always be made in the affirma- 
tive, never in the negative. You should move 
that a certain thing be done, not that it be 
not done. 

When you introduce a proposition you should try 
to make it as nearly perfect as possible before 
offering it. When a motion in its original form 
does not meet the needs of the assembly, it 
can be changed, or amended, until it is per- 
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fected. You can do almost anything you wish 
to a motion, provided you have only one 
amendment under consideration at a time. 

The amendment of the second degree applies 
only to the amendment of the first degree and 
does not refer to the main motion, therefore it 
is not a violation of the rule that only one 
amendment can be under consideration at one 
time. 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE 


In these exercises it is assumed that the member has 
properly secured the floor. 


No. I 


Mr. A: “T move that the Club build a club house.” 

[Seconded and stated. Debate.| 

Mr. B.: “TI move to amend by inserting the word Srick 
before club house.” 

[Seconded and stated. The debate must be confined to the 
amendment. In other words, only the superior advantages of 
brick may be considered and not the desirability of a club 
house.| 

Chairman: “All who are in favor of the motion to insert 
the word brick before club house will please say Aye.” 
“All who are opposed te the motion will please say No.” 
——“The Ayes have it. The amendment is carried. 
The question now before the house is the motion as amend- 
ed, That the Club build a drick club house. All who 
are in favor of the motion will please say Aye.”’ 
“All who are opposed will say No.”——“The Ayes have 


it. The motion is carried.’. 











* 
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No. II 


Mr. A: “I move that the Club pay the expenses of 
the President to the state convention.” 

[Seconded and stated. Debate.| 

Mr. B: “I move to amend by striking out ‘the Presi- 
dent’ and inserting ‘all the delegates.’” 

[Seconded and stated. _Debate.| 

Chairman: “The question before the house is, To 
strike out the words the President and insert the words, 
all delegates. All who are in favor of the motion will say 
Aye.” ——“‘All who are opposed will say No.” ~ Lhe 
Ayes prevail, the motion is carried.” “The question now 
before the house is the motion as amended, That the Club 
pay the expenses of all delegates to the state convention. 
Those in favor of the motion will say Aye.” “Those 
who are opposed to the motion will say No.”——“The 

Noes have it. The motion is lost.” 








No. III 


Mr. M: “I move that we plant trees in the city park 
on Arbor Day.” [Seconded and stated. Debate.| 

Mr. O: “I move toinsert the number fwenty-five before 
the word trees.” 

[Seconded and stated. This may be debated but the debate 
must be confined to the number of trees.| 

Mr. L: “1 move to amend by substituting the number 
Jifty for twenty-five.” 

[Seconded and stated. This, too, admits of debate but 
the debate is limited to the relative merits of fifty and twenty- 


five.| 
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Chairman: “ Are you ready for the question?” “Those 
who are in favor of substituting the number jfty for the 
number twenty-five will say Aye.” “Those opposed 
will say No.’”——“The Noes have it. The amendment to 
the amendment is lost.” “The question before the 
house is upon the amendment to insert the number 
twenty-five before the word frees. Those in favor of the 
amendment will say Aye.” “Those opposed will say 
No.”——“The Ayes have it. The amendment is carried.” 
“The question now before the house is the motion as 
amended, That we plant twenty-five trees in the City Park 
on Arbor Day. Are you ready for the question?” 
“All who are in favor of the motion as amended will say 
Aye.” ——“Those opposed will say No.”——“The Ayes 
have it. The motion is carried.” 




















Subsidiary Motions Other 
Than Amendments 





NE of the most important rules of par- 
liamentary law is, one thing at a time. 
- It is not a violation of this rule to allow 
a motion to be superseded temporarily by a 
secondary motion that relates to it or by an 
independent motion of great necessity. There 
is quite a long list of secondary motions that 
may be pending at the same time under certain 
circumstances. They have relative ranks and 
can only be introduced in their proper order. 
A motion is said to be pending from the time 
it is introduced until it is disposed of either 
temporarily or permanently. It is zmmediately 
pending when it is the one actually under dis- 
cussion or being voted on. When a motion of 
higher rank is introduced, the one just pending 
yields to the one of higher rank. When the vote 
is taken, the last motion stated is voted on 
first. 


Order of Precedence. 


Let us suppose that the motion that we con- 
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sidered in the last chapter is before’ the house, 
“That the Club build a club house.”” Now this 
proposition is before the house from the time 
it is introduced until it is disposed of; but, if 
there are subsidiary motions introduced, it 
yields to each of the subsidiary motions as pre- 
sented. To be exact, the main motion yields 
to the first subsidiary motion, and this sub- 
sidiary motion yields in its turn to another 
subsidiary motion of a higher rank. When the 
motion to amend was introduced the main mo- 
tion yielded to it. The motion to amend in 
turn yielded to the motion to amend the amend- 
ment. Now, suppose that, while the amendment 
of the second degree was pending, some one 
decided that this was too serious a subject to 
dispose of in a hurry, he would move to refer 
it to a committee, or that it be postponed until 
some future time. 


Delaying Action 


If he wished to get the matter out of the way 
for the time being to be brought up later, he 
might move to lay it on the table. If you want 
to get it out of the way altogether without 
bringing it to a vote, you can move that it be 
postponed indefinitely. This virtually kills it. 

These motions are inorder only in their rela- 
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tive rank. The motion to commit outranks the 
one to amend, the motion to postpone that to 
commit, and so forth. If a motion to amend is 
before the house, it is in order to move to com- 
mit; but, if a motion to commit is pending, you 
cannot move to amend unless the motion to 
commit is voted on and lost. The motion to 
amend is of lower rank than the motion to 
commit. 


Require Two-Thirds Vote 


Most motions require only a majority vote 
to carry them but there are a few requiring a 
two-thirds vote. These are all propositions to 
do things of an irregular nature or in an irregu- 
lar manner. A motion that curtails the rights 
or privileges of any member, or a motion to 
change or suspend established customs, requires 
a two-thirds vote. 


Motions in Order of Rank 


The following is a list of motions in common 
use in the order of their rank: 


8. To lay on the table. 
For the previous question. 
To postpone to a certain time. 

-To commit, or refer to a committee. 
To amend an amendment. 


ee ae ot 
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3. To amend a main motion. 

2. To postpone indefinitely. 

1. The main motion. 

This list should be committed to memory. 


Six Essentials of Motions 


There are six things that should be known 
about a motion: What is its purpose? When 
is itin order? Is it amendable? Is it debatable? 
How large a majority is required to carry it? 
Can it be reconsidered? 

The purpose of the main motion is to intro- 
duce new business to the house. It is in order 
whenever no other business is before the house. 
It is amendable. It is debatable. A majority 
will carry it. It can be reconsidered if no action 
has been taken toward carrying out its pro- 
visions. 


Analysis of Secondary Motions 


The purpose of motions 2, 5, 6 and 8 is dila- 
tory. Number 2can be debated but not amended. 
A majority will carry it and it takes precedence 
of nothing but the main motion. It cannot be 
reconsidered. 

The purpose of 3 and 4 is to perfect. They 
can be debated. Number 3 can be amended; 
number 4 cannot. A majority vote will carry 
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both and both can be reconsidered. They are 
in order when no motion of higher rank’ is 
before the house. 

Number 5 can be amended and debated. A 
majority vote will carry it and it can be recon- 
_ sidered. Number 6 is of one step higher rank 
than number 5 but has exactly the same 
qualities. 

The purpose of number 7 is to put a stop to 
debate and to bring about an immediate vote. 
It cannot be amended or debated, but requires 
a two-thirds vote. It cannot be reconsidered. 

Number 8 is in order above all the subsidiary 
motions. It is undebatable and unamendable 
and a majority vote will carry it. It cannot be 
reconsidered. A motion to take from the table 
can be made only when there is no other motion 
before the house. 


Objection to Consideration 


There is another motion that should be con- 
sidered here, objection to consideration. It is 
an incidental motion. When some one intro- 
duces a subject that a member thinks should 
not be discussed, he immediately rises and 
addresses the chair and says, ‘‘I object to the 
consideration of this question.”” This does not 
require a second. The chair immediately says, 
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“Objection is made to the consideration of the 
question. The question before the house is, 
Shall this motion be considered? All in favor 
of discussing the question please say Aye.” 

“All opposed to the discussion of the question 
will please say No.” “The vote stands 16 af- 
firmative to 18 negative. The motion is carried 
because it requires a two-thirds negative vote 
to prevent the consideration of a question. The 
question will be considered.” 

Objection to consideration must be entered 
immediately after the motion is made, before 
any discussion has been permitted, otherwise it 
is out of order. 

The application of clear reasoning and of. 
common sense, with painstaking practice, will 
make these rules clear. In the list of motions 
given herein your reason will enable you to see 
why certain rules must apply to given motions. 
The rules are not arbitrary. They are the re- 
sults of experience. They are servants to enable 
us to carry on in the best manner possible the 


business we have in hand. 
4 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


The mastery of the secondary motions marks the 
acme of parliamentary proficiency. One should 
strive to attainit, but these intricate formsof pro- 
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cedure are rarely used in the ordinary meeting, 
so there is little chance for the student to practice 
them unless he belongs to a class or club or- 
ganized for the special study of parliamentary 
law. 

If you have mastered the main motion with all 
its attendant steps and know how to amend it; 
if you know how to refer to a committee and to 
postpone, you have a working knowledge of 
parliamentary law that will serve for most of 
the needs of the average organization worker. 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE 


No. I 


Mr. A: “I move that the Club buy an encyclopedia 
for the use of the several departments.” 

[Seconded, stated and debated.| 

Mr. B: “1 move to amend by inserting /oose-/eaf before 
encyclopedia.” 

[| Seconded, stated and debated.| 

Mr. C: “I move to refer the motion to a committee.” 

[Seconded, stated and debated.| 

Chairman: “Are you ready for the question?” “The 
question before the house is, To refer the motion to a 
committee. All who are in favor of the motion will say 
Aye.” “All who are opposed will say No.” “The Noes 
have it.- The motion to refer the motion to a committee 
is lost. The question before the house is to amend the 
motion by inserting Joose leaf before encyclopedia. Is there 
any further discussion?” Pause. “All in favor of the 
motion to amend will say Aye.” “All who are opposed 
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will say No.” “The Ayes have it. The motion is carried. 
The question now before the house is the motion as 
amended, That the Club buy a Joose leaf encyclopedia for 
the use of the several departments. Are you ready for 
the question?” and so on. 


No. II 


Mr. D: “I move that we give $500.00 to the library.” 

[Seconded, stated and debated.| 

Mr. E: I move to amend by striking out $500.00 and 
inserting $200.00.” 

[Seconded, and stated. Debate on the relative amounts 
$500.00 and $200.00.| 

Mr. F: “I move to refer the matter to a committee.” 

[Seconded and stated. Debate on committing.| 

Mr. G: “I move to amend the motion to commit by 
adding the words of three, to be appointed by the chair.” 
[Seconded.| 

Chairman. “It is moved and seconded to amend the 
motion to commit by adding the words of three, to be ap- 
pointed by the chair. Are there any remarks?” Pause. 
Debate if any. “All who are in favor of amending the 
motion to commit by adding the words of three, to be 
appointed by the chair will say Aye.” “Those opposed 
will say No.” The Ayes have it. The motion is carried. 
The question now before, the house is, That the motion be 
referred to a committee of three to be appointed by the 
chair. All in favor of the motion will say Aye.” And so 
forth. If Mr. G had not moved to amend the motion to 
commit and if it had carried in its original form, the chair 
should immediately ask, “What is your pleasure in regard 
to this committee? What shall be its number and how shall 
it be appointed?” Some one would then move that it be 
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composed of five members and that it be appointed by the 
chair or in any other way preferred. This would be a 
main motion, it would be seconded, stated and voted on 
in the usual way. 

The question is often asked if it is necessary for the 
chair to repeat the question when putting it to a vote. 
The answer is, that it will depend upon circumstances. 
The chair must repeat the motion exactly when stating it. 
After that its repetition will depend on its simplicity or 
otherwise, how well it appears to be understood, how 
much opposition it excites and so forth. The chair must 
be the judge. There is no invariable rule. The thing that 
the chair should be sure of is that every member knows 
exactly what the question is. In these exercises, the mo- 
tion is repeated frequently for the sake of practice. 


No. III 

Mr. H: “I move that the Club celebrate Fourth of 
July appropriately.” 

Mr. f: “I move to amend by adding with a patriotic 
parade.” 

Mr. K: “I move to amend by striking off the word 
parade and adding the word pageant.” 

Mr. L: I move that the question be referred to a com- 
mittee of five to be appointed to by the chair.” 

Mr. M: “I move to postpone the consideration of this 
matter until two weeks from to-day.” 
* Mr. N: “I move to lay the motion on the table.” 

Chairman: “It is moved and seconded to lay the 
motion on the table. All who are in favor of laying the 
motion on the table will say Aye.” “All who are opposed 
will say No.” “The Ayes have it. The motion to celebrate 
the fourth of July is laid on the table.” 
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If the motion to postpone for two weeks had pre- 
vailed, the original motion with all the subsidiary motions 
attached would have come up in regular order under un- 
finished business at the meeting two weeks from the one 
at which it was introduced. 

While the motion to lay on the table is a subsidiary 
motion of high rank, the motion to take from the table 
has only the rank of a main motion and can only be moved 
when there is no other motion pending. It can, however, 
be made at any time, when no other motion is pending, 
even the same day, if some other business has been 
transacted since the motion was laid on the table. It is 
not debatable. 


HINTS TO THE LEADER 


These drills on subsidiary motions should be used in 
the same manner as those on the main motion. Follow, 
at first, the outlines given here. Later encourage the 
student to prepare original drills illustrating the use of 
different motions according to their relative rank. 

Do not hurry. ‘See that each exercise is understood 
before attempting a new one. 


* 
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Kinds of Organizations 





is legion they may be easily classified. 

First we have those that are purely 
local. In this class will fall most school organi- 
zations and social clubs not attached to any 
central body. These must have some rules to 
govern them, but it is desirable that these rules 
be as few and as flexible as possible to serve the 
purpose. In their procedure, these organizations 
use only the simplest forms, but these forms, 
however simple, should be in accord with recog- 
nized custom. 

In the great national organizations, there are 
two clearly defined groups, those that are cen- 
trally controlled and those that exercise inde- 
pendent self-government. In the former class, , 
the central body has been formed first and the 
local organizations are merely branches. They 
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are variously called clubs, chapters, unions, 
corps, or units. 


Local and National Bodies 


While each local society in the national group 
should adopt its own constitution and by-laws, 
the nature of these must be determined by the 
regulations of the parent body. While some 
latitude is permitted in minor matters, the 
greater part of the rules are dictated by the 
central body. The central group can decide 
matters of policy and conduct and the branches 
are required to obey. The local branch has no 
existence except as it is related to the parent 
body. If it should, at any time, sever its con- 
nection with the parent society, it would cease 
to be. In some instances, every member of the 
local branch must of necessity become a mem- 
ber of the parent body before joining the local 
auxiliary. To this group belong such organiza- 
tions as the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Woman’s Relief Corps, P.E.O., Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and A HAS organ- 
izations. 

In direct contrast to these are the federations 
of women’s clubs, both State and General. 
These clubs are organized locally and each 
society is a law unto itself. It may join the 
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federation or not as it pleases. The central 
organization is just what the name denotes, a 
federation. The central body exercises no con- 
trol over the auxiliaries except that it decides 
what clubs are eligible to membership, the man- 
ner in which they may be admitted, the dues 
they shall pay, when and to whom they 
shall be paid, and the amount of representation 
to which each is entitled at conventions and in 
the governing board. 

A board of directors composed of the elected 
officers and one director from each state, out- 
lines the policy and transacts routine business 
between biennial conventions, subject to in- 
structions from the conventions. While each 
state, large or small, is entitled to one member 
on the board of directors, the number of dele- 
gates at conventions is determined by the num- 
ber of members in the clubs, each club of one 
hundred or fewer being entitled to one repre- 
sentative and an additional delegate for each 
additional hundred members. 


PrrTTITi titi 
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VERY organization, however small or 
obscure, should adopt some organic laws 
to account for its existence and to pro-— 

vide a definite plan for conducting its business 
and electing its officers. These rules may be 
very simple or more complicated, according to 
the nature and purpose of the association. The 
simpler they can be made and the fewer limita- 
tions that are laid upon the members, the 
easier they will be to enforce. 

While rules should be simple and avoid un- 
necessary detail, they should be specific. A 
large measure of the friction that arises in organ- 
izations comes from misunderstanding the rules. 
When there is difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of by-laws, they should be amended 
as soon as possiblé to make the intention 
unmistakable. 


Divisions of Permanent Rules 


Most organizations divide their permanent 
rules into two divisions? a constitution, contain- 
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ing statements of the fundamental purpose, or 
reason for being and the form of the organiza- 
tion; and by-laws, which are really rules of pro- 
cedure. When this is the plan, the constitution 
should contain the following: 


Name of the society. 
Purpose of the society. 
Membership. 

Meetings. 

Officers and their elections. 
Manner of amending. 


SG rte erage 


All other matters belong to by-laws, or lesser 
laws, such as: dues, amount, when and to whom 
paid; duties of officers; committees, how formed, 
rules governing quorum; amendments to by- 
laws; provisions for suspending certain rules; 
parliamentary authority. 

Some small organizations combine all their 
rules under one head and name them either 
constitution or by-laws, and this can be done 
very successfully. It is more important that 
there be a recognized law than that it should 
have a certain form or name. 


Standing Rules of Procedure 


There are other rules that can be adopted by 
a society commonly called standing rules. They 
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relate to the manner of procedure rather than 
to actual organization. They should be of such 
a'nature that they can be adopted at any 
meeting by a majority vote and likewise sus- 
pended by a majority vote. It requires a two- 
thirds vote to amend or to rescind the rules 
unless previous notice has been given. 

Two things should be kept in mind when pre- 
paring constitutions and by-laws. The first is, 
that an organization can not adopt any rule 
that conflicts with the rules of the parent body, 
or the organization to which it is auxiliary. 
The second is that, although each organization 
is free to adopt any rules that it pleases, the 
nearer such rules conform to the generally ac- 
cepted customs of similar organizations the 
better adapted they will be for the purpose for 
which they are intended. Parliamentary law is 
the result of long ages of experience and the 
customs that have been proved to be the most 
efficient are the ones that have survived. 


Manner of Amending 


The general manher of amending constitu- 
tions or by-laws is that the amendment be pre- 
pared in writing and presented to the Club at 
a certain meeting accompanied by a motion 
that it be adopted. It is. seconded and stated. 
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If desired and there is time, it may be discussed 
at the meeting at which it is introduced but no 
action is taken. At the subsequent meeting, it 
comes up under the head of unfinished business 
and is treated like any other main motion. It 
is a main motion because it is introduced when 
there is no other business before the house. It 
can be amended. It can have any of the sub- 
sidiary motions attached to it. If amended the 
amendments must be germane. If the motion 
concerns financial matters, care should be taken 
to safeguard the interests of the members who 
may not be present. To illustrate: Suppose the 
amendment were to raise the dues. It could be 
amended to lower the amount that the dues 
shall be raised but not to increase it. An 
amendment to increase the amount would have 
to be treated like a new amendment. 





Model Constitutions 





ODEL Number One is the simplest 
M form possible. It is suitable for a 

small organization, or club, where the 
purpose is largely social and cultural. Model 
Number Two is somewhat more ambitious, 
although still adhering to simplicity. It 1s 
adapted to a club that desires to take its part 
in the civic activities of the community. The 
provision for committees marks the chief dif- 
ference between this and Number One. Model 
Number Three is for a club having large enough 
a membership to warrant dividing it up into 
departments. 


Suit Local Needs 


As no two communities are alike, so no two 
organizations will require identical regulations. 
Any one of these models may be modified to 
suit local conditions and the particular kind of 
organization desired. 

Each club must decide for itself the amount 
of the membership. fee. Where meetings are 
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held in the homes of members or in rooms 
when no rent is to be paid, dues need not be 
so large as where a place of meeting must be 
hired. Experience has proved that it is wise to 
make the dues high enough to provide a fund 
sufficient to meet all probable contingencies and 
to maintain the dignity of the organization, 
rather than to have to levy frequent assess- 
ments upon the members. 

Each club must decide for itself the size of 
its membership and who shall be eligible for 
such membership. These are matters of local 
concern. Where conditions are favorable, gen- 
eral and progressive sentiment seems to be in 
favor of the unlimited culture club that wel- 
comes every eligible person in the community. 

If the club belongs to a state organization 
instructions to the treasurer should include pay- 
ment of dues to the treasurer of the parent 
body before a certain date. This reminder will 
serve to prevent embarrassing delays that fre- 
quently occur from lack of this knowledge, and 
will tend to preserve the good standing of the 
club. Experience has proved that it is wise to 
collect local dues at the beginning of the club 

ear. 

In models Number One and Number Two 
officers are elected annually and are eligible to 
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re-election. In Number Three, all officers are 
elected biennially and are not eligible for re- 
election. This will be a matter for local deci- 
sion. In each case provision:is made that no 
one may hold two offices at one time nor hold 
the same office for more than two years con- 
secutively. Rotation in office is in accordance 
with the true democratic spirit that is the domi- 
nating influence in all organization work. 

In several instances the expression, “‘unless 
otherwise ordered by the club” is used. This is 
done to give elasticity where circumstances may 
necessitate a change. To illustrate: The con- 
stitution may provide that the meetings shall 
be held on alternate Tuesdays from October to 
May. It may be necessary to change some of 
the dates, or it may be desirable to omit a meet- 
ing during the holidays, or on account ‘of some 
religious or social holiday. This provision en- 
ables an organization to make necessary changes 
without violating the constitution. 

Unimportant regulations, or those of a tem- 
porary nature, may be placed under “Standing 
Rules.” An order of business for guidance in 
the manner of conducting meetings should also 
be adopted. ; 

Each club is free to select the parliamentary 
manual that it prefers. There are many good 
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ones and they differ in so few instances and on 
such unimportant matters that, if you have a 
good book and wish to use it to guide you in 
your club proceedings, you are free to do so. 
The important thing is that you have an 
accepted authority and that you make use of 
it freely. i 


MODEL NUMBER ONE 


Constitution of the Emerson Club 
of Fairdale College 


ArticLe I, Name anp Osyject 


The name of this organization shall be the Emerson 
Club of Fairdale College. Its purpose shall be cultural 
and social. 


ArticLe II]. MemsBersuip 


’ Any student of Fairdale College, desiring to become 
a member, shall make written application and hand it to 
the secretary, who will bring the application before the 
club. A two-thirds affirmative vote of the members 
present and voting shall elect to membership. 


Articte III. Orricers 


The officers of this club shall be a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, who shall be elected by 
ballot at the annual meeting in May to serve for one year, 
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or until their successors are elected and qualified. An 
officer, having served for two consecutive terms, shall 
not be eligible for re-election to the same office. 


ArticLte IV. Dues 


The annual dues of this club shall be one dollar, payable 
at the first meeting in October. If not paid by the first 
meeting in November, membership shall be forfeited. 


ArTICLE V. Quorum 


One third of the membership of this club shall con- 
stitute a quorum for an ordinary business meeting. A 
majority of the membership shall be necessary for the 
election of officers. 


ArticLte VI. MeEertiIncs 


Meetings shall be held on alternate Thursdays from 
October to May unless otherwise ordered by the club. 
. The last meeting in May shall be the annual business 
meeting, at which a resume of the year’s work shall be 
presented, reports of officers shall be made, and new 
officers elected and installed. 

Special meetings may be called through the secretary 
by the president or upon the request of five members of 
the club. The purpose of the special meeting must be 


stated i in the call. ; 


ArticLte VII. Duties or OFrricers 


The president shall preside at all meetings of the club, 
countersign all orders drawn by the secretary on the 
treasurer, represent the club on public occasions, appoint 
committtees upon instruction from the club, oo super- 
vise all the activities of the elub. ’ 
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In the absence of the president the vice-president shall 
perform the duties pertaining to the office. In case of the 
permanent absence of the president, the vice-president 
shall become president. 

The secretary shall keep a record of all club meetings, 
draw all warrants on the treasurer, read to the club all 
official communications, and attend to the cpeonay 
of the club. 

He shall issue the call for special meetings upon in- 
structions from either the president or five members of 
the club. 

The treasurer shall receive all moneys of the club and 
pay out the same only upon the order of the secretary, 
countersigned by the president. He shall make a written 
report of all receipts and expenditures at the annual 
meeting after his accounts have been duly audited. 


_ ARTICLE VIII. Dutizts or MemBeErs 


It shall be.the duty of each member of this club to take 
part in the programs, to act in whatever capacity he may 
be called upon, and to strive to uphold the ideals of the 
club and the College to the best of his ability. 


ArTicLE 1X. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any ‘regular 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting, 
provided that the proposed amendment shall have been 
presented in writing at the previous mocking 


ARTICLE X. PARLIAMENTARY’ AUTHORITY 


a shall be the parliamentary 
authority of this club in all matters on which ‘this con- 
stitution is silent. 
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MODEL NUMBER TWO 
Constitution of a Community Club 


ArticLtE I. Name 


This association shall be called The Community Club 
of ————— ——————,, and shall be auxiliary to the 
State Federation of Community Clubs. 


Articte II. Oxjyecr 


The object of this association shall be to develop a 
unified community spirit; to study the needs of the com- 
munity; and to support such projects as will further its 
interests, culturally, morally, and physically. 


ArticLe III. Memsersuip 


Section 1. The membership of this club shall be un- 
limited. Any person, residing in —————, who is inter- 
ested in the avowed purpose of the organization, shall 
be eligible for membership. 

Section 2. The name of an applicant for membership 
may be presented by any member, and if the applicant 
shall receive a majority vote in the affirmative, he or she 
shall be declared elected. 


ArticLe IV. Dues 


The membership fee shall be ——————, and must 
accompany the application. The annual dues shall be 
————., , of which shall be paid to the State 
Federation. These dues shall be payable at the first 
meeting in October and shall be delinquent by the first _ 
meeting in November. 4 
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ArticLteE V. MEETINGS 


Section 1. Regular meetings shall be held on the 
first and third Tuesdays of each month'during the year 
unless otherwise ordered by the club. 

Section. 2. The first meeting in October shall be a 
social meeting. 

Section. 3. The last meeting in May shall be known as 
the armual meeting and shall be for the purpose of listening 
to the annual reports of all officers and committees; for 
the election and installation of officers; and for any other 
business that may properly come before such a meeting. 

Section 5. Special meetings may be called by the 
president or upon the request of five members. 

Section 6. Twelve members shall constitute a quorum 
at any regular or special meeting. . 

Section 7. Only out-of-town guests may be admitted to 
any regular or special meetings unless otherwise ordered 


by the club. 


ArticteE VI. OFrricers 


Section 1. The officers of this organization shall be a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and 
three directors, all of whom shall be elected at the annual 
meeting in May to serve for one year or until their suc- 
cessors shall be elected and qualified. 

Section 2. These officers shall constitute an executive 
board who shall transact routine business, fill all vacancies 
in office and act in emergencies. It shall meet on each 
regular club day one-half hour before the club meeting, 
and may be called together at other times by the president. 
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ArticLte VII. E Lecrions 


Section 1. All officers shall be elected by ballot, nomi- 
nations having been made from the floor. A majority 
vote of those members present and voting shall constitute 
an election. 

Section 2. No member shall hold more than one office 
at a time and shall not hold the same office for more than 
two consecutive years. 

Section 3. Delegates to the state convention shall be 
elected at the same time as the officers unless the club 
shall order otherwise. 


ARTICLE VIII, Duties oF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president shall supervise all activities 
of the organization; preside at all meetings of the club and 
executive board; appoint all standing committees subject 
to the approval of the executive board, and all special 
committees unless otherwise ordered by the club; represent 
the club at the state convention and any other public 
affairs when occasion arises; and he shall maintain the 
dignity and efficiency of the club in all possible ways. 

He shall countersign all orders drawn by the secretary 
upon the treasurer. He shall make a written report at 
the annual meeting, filing a typewritten copy of the same 
with the secretary. , 

Section 2. The vice-president shall perform all the 
duties of the president’s office in his absence, and in case 
of a vacancy, shall become president. 

Section 3. The secretary shall keep a record of the 
proceedings of the club and of the executive board in 
separate books provided by the club. He shall draw all 
orders on the treasurer; read all official. communications 
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to the club; and be the custodian of all properties of the 
club, not otherwise accounted for. He shall attend to the 
correspondence of the club, keeping on file all important 
communications and copies of his replies thereto. 

Section .4.. The treasurer shall collect all moneys due 
to the club.. He shall keep an accurate account of all 
moneys received and disbursed and shall file, at the annual 
meeting, a typewritten report of same, after his accounts 
have been audited: by a duly appointed auditor. He shall 
pay out no money except upon a written warrant from the 
secretary countersigned by the president. He shall send 
to the state treasurer before ————— of each year the 
amount of the state dues. 

Section 5. The directors shall attend the meetings of 
the executive board and advise in the business affairs of 
the club; they shall assist the officers in their several duties, 
and stand ready to serve in affairs of emergency. 


ArticLte IX. Duties or MEMBERS 


It shall be the duty of each member of this club to take 
part in the programs and to act in whatever capacity he 
may be called; to be loyal in thought and deed to the ideals 
of the club and to the community which it seeks to serve. 


ARTICLE X. COMMITTEES 


There shall be standing:committees as follows: program, 
publicity, education and courtesy. Special committees 
may be appointed by order of the club as the need may 
arise. 


ARTICLE XI. PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 


shall be the parliamentary authority gov- 
erning this organization in all cases in which they are 
applicable and are not inconsistent with this constitution. 
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ArticteE XII. AMENDMENTS 
This constitution may be amended at any regular 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting, 
provided notice of the. proposed amendment has been 
presented in writing at the previous meeting. 


MODEL NUMBER THREE 


Constitution and By-Laws of the Pendleton 
Woman’s Club 


CONSTITUTION 
Articte I. Name 


This organization shall be called the Pendleton Woman’s 
Club and shall be auxiliary to the ————— Federation 
of Women’s Clubs-and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


Articte II. Osyecr 


The object of this organization shall be individual 
development, a united effort toward harmony, charity and 
that broad culture which comes through service to others. 


Articte III. Orricers 


The officers of this club shall be a president, two vice- 
presidents, a recording secretary, a corresponding secre- 
tary and a treasurer who shall be elected biennially as 
prescribed by the by-laws. 


ArticLte IV; Executive Boarp 


The elected officers of this organization, with the chair- 
man of departments, shall constitute an Executive Board 


% 
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which shall transact routine business, fill vacancies in 
office except that of President, recommend policies to the 
Club and act for the club in cases of emergency. 


ArTicLeE V. Quorum 


Section 1. Twelve members shall constitute a quorum 
at any regular or special meeting of the club. 

Section 2. Five members shall constitute a quorum at 
the meetings of the Executive Board. 

Section 3. Three members shall constitute a quorum 
at department meetings. 


ArTICLE VI. AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended at any regular 
meeting by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present and voting, provided the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been presented in writing at the previous 
meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


ArticLte I. MeEeEtincs 


Section 1. The regular meetings of the Club shall be 
held on alternate Fridays of each month at two-thirty 
o’clock, unless otherwise ordered by the Club, from 
October until May. 

Section 2. The last meeting in May shall be the annual 
meeting for the reports of officers, chairmen and heads of 
departments, installation of officers in alternate years, 
and any other business that may properly come before 
such a meeting. 

Section 3. A special meeting may be called at any 
time at the request of ten members, notice of the same 
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having been published in the daily papers or having beer 
sent to each member on a postal card. 

Section .4. The Executive Board shall meet at two 
o’clock on the days of the regular Club meeting. It may 
meet at other times at the call of the President or of five 
of its members. 


ArticLe II. Dues 


Section 1. The membership fee shall be ten dollars; 
the annual dues five dollars, to be paid at the first meeting 
in October and to become delinquent at the first meeting 
in November. 

Section 2. A member leaving the Club for two years or 
less shall not be called upon to pay the membership fee on 
her return, but if remaining out of the Club for more than 
two years, she must be admitted as a new member. 

Section 3. Unmarried daughters of Club members may 
become members of the Club without initiation fee by the 
payment of annual dues of three dollars. Said membership 
to continue during the membership of the mother. 


ArticLte III. ExLecrion or OFFricErs 


Section 1. The election of officers shall occur bien- 
nially at the first meeting in March. All officers shall be 
elected by ballot; a majority vote of those present and 
voting shall constitute an election. The officers elected 
shall assume the duties af their offices at the close of the 
annual meeting in May. 

Section 2. No member may hold more than one office 
at a time or be eligible to succeed herself for the same 
office. 

Section 3. Two weeks before the biennial election, a 
nominating committee of five shall be elected by the Club 
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for the purpose of presenting to the Club the names of two 
candidates for each office to be filled. The consent of each 
candidate must be secured before presenting her name as 
a candidate. 

Section 4. Delegates to the district, state and national 
conventions shall be elected at the time of the election of 
officers unless the Club shall order otherwise. 


ArticLe IV. Duties or OFrFficers 


Section 1. All officers shall make a written report at 
the annual meeting in May, filing a copy of same with the 
Recording Secretary. 

Section 2. The President shall preside at all meetings 
of the general Club and of the Executive Board. She shall 
enforce a strict observance of all the laws of the Club; 
approve by her signature all orders drawn by the Secretary 
upon the Treasurer; represent the Club at all conventions 
of the district, state and General Federations, and perform 
such other duties as may pertain to her office. 

Section 3. In the absence of the President, the office 
shall be filled by the Vice-Presidents in the order named. 

Section 4. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record 
of each meeting of the Club and of the Executive Board; 
she shall have the custody of the books, papers, files, etc., 
of the Club; she shall draw all orders on the Treasurer; 
she shall transfer to her successor, without delay, all books, 
papers and other property of the Club in her possession. 

Section 5. The Corresponding Secretary shall give 
notice of the time and place of special meetings both of the 
Club and the Executive Board; apprise committees of their 
appointment, and conduct the correspondence of the Club. 
It shall be her duty to read to the Club official communica- 
tions that come to the Club, especially those from. the 
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District, State, and General Federation and to reply 
promptly to same. 

Section 6. The Treasurer shall receive and hold all dues 
and fees and pay all orders drawn by the Secretary and 
approved by the President; she shall disburse no money 
except on orders regularly drawn; she shall keep an 
itemized account of all receipts and disbursements and 
render a written report of the same to the Clubat its annual 
meeting, after her books have been duly audited. 

She shall notify all members whose dues are not paid by 
the first meeting of October, and, if said dues are not paid 
by the first meeting in November, the member shall be 
automatically dropped from membership. 

She shall send to the state treasurer, before the first of 
January of each year, the state and district dues, amount- 
ing to ————— cents per member, and to the treasurer 
of the General Federation, the General Federation dues 
amounting to cents per member, before the thirty- 
first of March of each year. 





ArticLteE VY. Apmission oF MEMBERS 


Section 1. Any member of the Club may have the 
privilege of presenting in writing new names for member- 
ship, accompanied by her own name as endorser. 

Section 2. Application for membership must be filled 
out in due form and handed to the Chairman of the 
Membership Committee. Membership fee must accom- 
pany the’ application. 

The chairman of the Membership Committee shall 
bring the names before her committee and, if there is no 
reasonable objection to the candidate, she shall be ad- 
mitted and the Chairman of the Membership Committee 
shall notify her of her acceptance. 
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Section 3. In case the committee has reason to doubt 
the advisability of admitting the applicant, the matter 
shall be taken to the Executive Board. 

Section 4. If, upon instruction from the Executive 
Board, the candidate is denied admittance, the member- 
ship fee that has accompanied the application shall be 
refunded. 

Section 5. Qualification by paying the annual dues 
within four weeks after notification of acceptance shall 
constitute membership. 

Section 6. Members are required to present their 
membership cards at the door. 


ArticLe VI, DEparTMENTS 


Section 1. Ten or more members, desiring to pursue a 
course of study, may inform the Executive Board and, 
with its approval, a department for that purpose may be 
formed. 

Section 2. Each department of the Club shall elect its 
own officers and may adopt its own rules of order, provid- 
ing that nothing in said rules shall conflict with the 
by-laws of the general Club. 

Sections 3. It shall be the duty of these departments to 
furnish programs for the general Club in the order spec- 
ified by the Program Committee, if requested to do so. 

Section 4. Each department shall be allowed, from the 
general fund, the sum of five dollars for incidental ex- 
penses, said sum to be paid at the first meeting of the Club 
in October. Each department shall pay for the space that 
it occupies in the year book. ; 

Section 5. The election of officers for each department 
shall occur at the first meeting in April of the same year 
as the general Club elections. 
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Section 6. No department or division of the Club may 
give a public entertainment without the approval of the 
Executive Board. 

Section 7. It shall be the duty of the chairman of each 
department to attend all meetings of the Executive 
Board; to make necessary announcements of her depart- 
ment to the Club; to exercise general oversight over all 
the activities of her department, and to make a written 
report to the Club at its annual meeting in May. 


ArticLeE VII. CommitreeEs 


Section 1. There shall be standing committees as fol- 
lows: Membership, Program, House and Home, Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, Press and Federation Notes. 
These committees shall be appointed biennially by the 
President subject to the approval of the Executive Board. 

Section 2. The Membership Committee shall consist of 
five members and shall have charge of all business per- 
taining to the admission of new members, but in case of 
doubt, may call upon the Executive Board for counsel. 
The committee shall elect its own chairman and proceed 
with its duties according to instructions given in Article V. 

Section 3. The Program Committee shall consist of 
three members; its duties shall be to prepare the programs 
for the club year; to edit and publish the year book and to 
distribute same at the first meeting in October, also to 
provide for the performance of the programs throughout 
the Club year. 

Section 4. The House and Home Committee shall 
consist of five members and its duties shall be to have 
charge of the place of meeting and such property of the 
Club for which no provision. has been made. Its chairman - 
shall appoint ushers and doof-keepers for inspection of 
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tickets at the door. It shall have charge of social meetings 
and receive and introduce guests and new members. 

Section 5. The Press Committee shall consist of two 
members. Its duties shall be to prepare and have pub- 
lished in the newspapers reports of Club and department 
meetings, and all other urticles for publication as directed 
by the President and chairmen of departments. 

Section 6. The Committee on Federation Notes shall 
consist of one member and her duty shall be to keep the 
Club informed regarding all matters of special import in 
the state and General federations. 

Section 7. Two weeks before the annual meeting the 
President shall appoint a committee of two to audit the 
beoks of the Treasurer and report to the annual meeting. 

Section 8. Any other committees that may be found 
necessary shall be appointed by the President subject to 
the approval of the Executive Board, unless otherwise 


ordered by the Club. 


_ Articte VIII. AMENDMENTS 
These By-Laws may be amended at any regular meeting 
of the Club by a two-thirds affirmative vote of those present 
_ and voting, providing that the proposed amendment shall 
have been presented in writing at the previous meeting. 


ArticLE IX. ParLtiAMENTARY AUTHORITY 
should be the official 


guide of the Club. 


STANDING RULES 


1. The official Club color shall be cardinal red. 
2. The Club birthday shall be celebrated at the first 
regular meeting in February. 
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9. 


Io. 


Members may secure additional copies of the year 
book on payment of twenty-five cents. 

All Club members may be admitted to any depart- 
ment meeting on presentation of the membership 
card. 

Non-Club members will be admitted to department 
meetings when accompanied by a department 
member. 

Out of town guests only will be admitted to regular 
Club meetings, excepting when the Executive Board 
shall open the doors to the public for paid ad- 
missions. 

The Executive Board may, at its discretion, open the 
doors to the public for affairs of instruction or 
entertainment. 


- Political speakers shall not be allowed to occupy the 


time of the Club during its regular sessions. 
Club properties may be loaned at the discretion of the 
chairman of the House and Home Committee. 
Requests for funds for charity or public enterprises 
must be made two weeks before being voted on. 


Lhetheteallehehehlhtttetttttt ttt bbb bbb bbb OCCT 
—_—_—_————————— 


Parliamentary Authority 





HERE seems to be considerable confu- 

sion in the average mind as to what con- 

stitutes parliamentary authority. There 
are general rules that are universally recognized 
as the rules of etiquette of formal meetings, but 
the specific rules adopted by the individual 
organization take precedence over the genera] 
practice just as statute law takes precedence 
over common law. 

If a local club is a member of a national 
organization, it cannot adopt any rule that is 
contrary to the accepted custom of the larger 
body. In all matters where there is no consti- 
tutional limitation, each organization is supreme 
in its right to make its own law. It is impossible 
to provide specific rules that will apply to every 
possible situation. Consequently, each organi- 
zation should adopt some widely accepted 
authority as its guide and include in its by-laws 
cneastateiieny ms Corie Sev etens,.e shall 
be the parliamentary authority of the club in 
all matters where the local by-laws are silent.” 
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Even then you will not succeed in providing a 
rule to cover every incident that may arise. 

“Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised,” is the 
standard adopted by many state Federations 
of Women’s Clubs and by many other delib- 
erative organizations, but one should not make 
the mistake of trying to use it as a textbook. 
It was never intended for that purpose but as 
a book of reference. General Robert has pub- 
lished a supplementary book, “Parliamentary 
Practice,” intended for use as a study book 
when his “Rules of Order’ is taken as the recog- 
nized authority. 

Mrs. Emma A. Fox’s “Parliamentary Usage 
for Women’s Clubs” is the official guide for the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs and is 
a masterly exposition of the subject. 

When considering the subject of parliamen- 
tary authority one should ponder the profound 
utterance of Thomas Jefferson in the opening 
chapter of his famous Manual: “Whether these 
forms be in all cases the most rational or not 
is really not of so great importance. It is much 
more material that there shall be a rule to go 
by than what that rule is. . . . It is very 
material that order, decency and regularity .be 
preserved in a dignified body.” 





Parliamentary Law and — 
Good Citizenship 


E sometimes hear it said that, as 
parliamentary law is not a desired 
end in itself, but merely a means to 


an end, it is scarcely worth the effort required 
for its mastery. Would you say that a com- 
mand of one’s mother tongue is not sufficient 
reward for the arduous labor expended upon it? 
Yet it is only a means to an end, but that end 
is adequately to express the thoughts that may 
serve to ennoble the race. Through familiarity 
with the rules of correct procedure, we are able 
to make ourselves effective and to raily to the 
support of a worthy cause. 





Parliamentary Tricks Condemned 


There are numerous parliamentary tricks 
that may be resorted to by those not socially 
minded, but we have no interest in them. Like 
all shady practices, they only serve to confuse 
and to destroy one’s ability to think clearly and 
definitely. 


Parliamentary law is above all an ethical 
145 
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matter. The letter of it enables one to despatch 
business easily and efficiently; the spirit that 
gives it life is loyalty. A club is a meeting 
ground for those of high ideals and generous 
impulses; there is no room in it for envy or 
criticism or pettiness. Each is bound to each 
by ties that rise above self-seeking. 

When differences arise, as they invariably 
will where there are many diverse opinions, 
tastes, and wills, they should never be spoken 
of outside the membership. The terms of your 
membership require that “each shall his neigh- 
bor’s failings hide.” In like manner officers and 
members of boards of directors and committees 
should not repeat, even to club members, mat- 
ters that transpire at the meetings of their 
several groups. The board and the committee 
have their regular channel through which to 
communicate with the club and indiscriminate 
reporting should not be tolerated. 


Respect Will of Majority 


The will of the majority is the recognized 
tribunal for all self-governing bodies and should 
be held inviolate. Remember, it is the basic 
rock upon which is built the structure of popular 
government. Rules are the mere mechanical 
instruments through whith this will may be 
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registered. It is our privilege, yea more, it is 
our duty, to strive mightily for any purpose or 
cause in which we are interested. We may use 
all fair means to accomplish our purpose, but 
when the vote is teken and the majority has 
declared itself, it is the part of loyalty and true 
wisdom to support faithfully the measure that 
was endorsed. Majorities are not always cor- 
rect in their decisions. If the thing that you 
are supporting is right, then its time will come. 
If you have been magnanimous in defeat, you 
will the more readily rally support to your 
cause when it rises again. 


Club Membership and Citizenship 


Club membership is logically the first step to 
ideal citizenship. Each club is a miniature re- 
public. Intelligent and efficient participation 
in its affairs is an object lesson in law-making, 
law-observance and law-enforcement. Through 
practice with the small model, you learn to 
understand and manipulate the great machine 
that we call government. 

May the spirit of parliamentary law flourish 
in the garden of all organization activities like 
a beautiful plant, whose soil is common sense, 
whose root is justice, and whose flower is 
courtesy! . 
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Acclamation, voting by, 19 

Addressing the chair, 8-12 

Adjourned meetings, 41, 98 

Adjournment, 32, 33, 149 

Adopting, reports, 31; constitu- 
tion, 48, 49, 120-124; by-laws, 
48, 49, 120-124 

Age of organization, 2 

Amending, amendment, 101-102, 
109, 148; constitution, 122-123; 
by-laws, 122-123 

Amendments, 14,.100—-106; object 
of, 100; amending, 101-102, 109; 
practice exercises on, 104-106 

Analysis of secondary motions, 
110-111 

Announcements, 33 

Announcing voting results, 21 

Annual meeting, 42-45 

Appeal from decision of chair, 
23, 150 

Appointment of committees, 66 

Auditor, 43, 44, 78, 91; report of, 


92 
Australian ballot, 56 
Aye, 19 


Ballot, voting by, 22, 23, 68; 
Australian, 56; nominations by, 
68, 69; record of, 73; final 75-76 

Business, introducing, 8, 13-17; 
steps in, 13; at conventions, 54; 
order of, 29, 32-33; miscella- 
neous, 31, 32; unfinished, 33, 42 

By-laws, 44, 118, 120-123; adopt- 
ing, 48, 49, 50; suspending, 72, 


77; amending, 122-123; and 
standing committee, 65; and 
election rules, 72; and Vice- 


President, 85 


Call, for division, 20; for conven- 
tion, 52-53 
Calling to order, 30, 32 
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Central organization, 117-119 
Chair, addressing the, 8-12; recog- 
nition by, 10; conduct of, 18, 26; 
appeal from decision of, 23, 150 
Chairman, 78, 81-83; conduct of, 
18, 26; duties of, 80, 83; choosing 
the, 47-48; and voting, 81-82; 
and appointing, 81-82; and the 
gavel, 82-88 
Chart on parliamentary law, 5 
Choosing the chairman, 47-48 
Classes of motions, 96 
Closing of nominations, 75 
Clubs, local, 117; state, 118-119; 
national, 117; women’s, 118-119; 
tules of, 143-147 
Commit a motion, 109, 148 
Committees, 65-67; appointment 
of, 66; procedure in, 67; reports 
of, 31, 32, 63-64; convention, 53; 
nominating, 68-69; nominations 
by, 68; referring to, 14, 108 
Conducting convention elec- 
tions, 73-74 
Consideration, 27, 55; objections 
to, 111-112 
Constitutions, 118, 120-123; 
drafting, 47, 48; contents of, 121; 
adopting, 48, 49; amending, 122-— 
123; model, 124-142; for small 
organizations, 124-125, 127-129; 
for community clubs, 130-134; 
for women’s clubs, 134-142 
Conventions, 51-62; preparing for, 
52; call for, 52-53; delegates to, 51; 
credentials for, 53; committees, 
53; arrangement of stage for, 54; 
preparing program for, 54-55; 
demonstration of, 56-61 
Correction of minutes, 30, 35, 36 
Corresponding secretary, 30, 31, 
32, 42, 89; duties of, 89 
Credentials, for conventions, 
53; committee, 56 
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Debate, rules of, 26; length of, 27; 
time for, 55; preference in, 27: 
privileges of members in, 27: 
parliamentary and academic, 27 

Debating the motion, 14-15, 
26-28; opportunity for, 18 

Delaying action, 108 

Delegates, 51; credentials of, 53; 
entertainment of, 53, 54; to 
national conventions, 119; and 
minutes, 88 

Demonstration, of regular meet- 
ing, 34-41; of a convention, 
56-61 


Divide a Motion, 149 

Division, call for, 20; in voting, 
22; of permanent rules, 120-123 

Drafting, coristitution, 47, 48; by- 
laws, 47, 48 

Dues, 121 

Duties, of the chair, 80, 83; of the 
vice-president, 84; of correspond- 
ing secretary, 89: of officers, 
78-79, 121; of members, 22 


Election, 58, 68-77; of officers, 47, 
55-56; local club, 69; suspending 
rules of, 72-73; results and 
minutes, 73; and by-laws, 72; at 

‘ conventions, 73-74 

Elementary Chart of Parliamen- 
tary Law, 5 

Exercises, on main motions, 11-12, 

‘ 16-17, 24-25; on amendments, 
104-106; on subsidiary motions, 
113-116 

Expenditures, 31, 90; procedure 
in, 90-91 


Federations of Women’s Clubs, 
118-119 

Five methods of voting, 22-23 

Floor, securing the, 8-12; how the 
Trojans secured the, 10, 11; 
nominations from, 68, 69 

Form, of stating a motion, 14; of 
voting by acclamation, 19; of 
treasurer’s report, 91; of auditor’s 
report, 92 

Forming permanent organiza- 
tions, 47, 48 


Gavel, use of, 19, 82-83 
General clubs, 118-119 
Good minutes, 86-88 





House, 6; and rising vote, 20-21 


In order, debate, 14 

Incidental motions, 96, 97, 98-99 

Introducing business, 8, 13-17; 
steps in, 13 


Jefferson, Thomas, 2; manual of, 
144 


Kinds of organizations, 117-119 


| Lay on the table, 108, 109, 149 
' Local club elections, 69 
' Local organizations, 


117-118; 
rules of, 143-147; constitutions 
of, 124-125, 127-129 


Main motion, The, 6-7, 148-149 

Majority vote, 68, 111 

Maker of the motion, 27 

Making the motion, 13 

Manner of amending constitu- 
tion, 122-123 

Manual, first, 2, 144 

Mass meeting, 46-50 

Meetings, 29-33; special, 41; 
annual, 42-45; occasional, 46-50; 
department, 55; adjourned, Al: 
demonstration of, 34-41 

Members, duties of, 22% pilvileges 
of, 27; right to speak, 8-12 

Membership fee, 124-125 

Methods of voting, 22-23 

Minutes, 30, 64, 86-88; correction 
of, 30, 35, 36; good, 86-88: and 
delegates, 88; and election re- 
sults, 73 

Model constitutions, 124-142; 
for small organization, 124-125, 
127-129; for a community club, 
130-134; for women’s clubs, 
134-142 


| Model reports, 63, 64 


Motion, to amend, 100-106; to 
commit, 109; main, 6-17; second- 
ary, 6, 95-99; subsidiary, 14, 96, 
97, 107- 116; classes of, 96-97; 
privileged motions, 96, 97, 98; in- 
cidental motions, 96, 97, 98— 99; 
pending, 107; rank of, 109-110: 
six essentials. of, 110; objections 
to consideration of, 111-112, 149 

Motion, The main, 6-17; making, 
13, 16, 17; stating, 13-14; sec- 
sonding, 13, 15; debating, 14-15, 
26-28; voting on, 14, 15, 102, 
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103; amending a, 100-106; to 
adjourn, 41; exercises on, 11-12, 


16-17, 24-25; referring to com- © 


mittee, 14; maker of, 27; report- 
ing a, 30; and special committees, 
66; and subsidiary motions, 108; 
postponement of, 108; importance 
of, 110; purpose of, 110; six 
essentials of, 110 

Motions, table of, 148-150 


Name in addressing chair, 8-9 

National organizations, 117; 
officers of, 119; delegates to, 119 

Negative, The, 19, 21; putting the, 
21-22; omission of, 21 

Nominating, a chairman, 46; 
committees, 56, 68-69; from 
floor, 69; by ballot, 69 

Nomura dons, 68, 70; voting on, 

0 . 
Notice of special committees, 41 


Objection to Consideration, 
111-112, 149 

Occasional meeting, 46-50 

Officers, reports of, 30-31, 32, 
42-44, 63-64; selecting, 47; and 
elections, 55; resignation of, 73; 

- duties of, 78-79, 121; prepara- 
tion of, 78; required by par- 
liamentary law, 78 

Omitting Negative vote, 21 

Opportunity for debate, 18 

Order, of business, 29, 32-33; of 
motions, 109-110; of precedence, 
107-108; calling to, 30, 32 

Organization, age of, 47, 48 

Organizations, kinds of, 117-119; 
local, 117-118; school, 117; so- 
cial, 117; national, 117; central, 
117-119; constitution and laws 
of, 120-123; constitution for 
small, 124-125, 127-129; con- 
stitution for community, 130- 
134; constitution for women’s, 
134-142 


Parliamentarian, 93-94 

Parliamentary law, 1, 2, 21, 122, 
143-147; fundamentals of, 3-4; 
elementary chart of, 5; in con- 
ventions, 51; and the main 
motion, 7 

Parliamentary manners, 10-11 


Pendleton Women’s Club Con- 
stitution, 134-142 

Permanent organization, 47, 48 

Permanent rules, 120 

Plurality vote, 68 

Postponement of motion, 108, 
109, 148. 

Preference in debate, 27 

Ereparations, for conventions, 52; 
of officers, 78-79; of programs, 
54-55; for final ballot, 75-76 

President, 78, 81-83; addressing 
the, 8-12; conduct of, 18, 26; 
duties of, 80, 83; address of, 44; 
and voting, 81-82; and appoint- 
ing, 81-82; and the gavel, 82-83; 
recognition by, 10; appeal from 
decision of, 23 

Privileged motions, 96, 97, 98 

Privileges, 27 

Procedure, 1, 2; in committees, 
67; in expenditures, 90-91; 
standing rules of, 121-122 

Putting the negative, 21-22 

Putting the question, 8, 14, 18— 
25; chairman and, 18, 23 


Question, putting the, 8, 14, 18- 
25; debating the, 26-28; amend- 
ing the, 100-106; of privilege, 98; 
Socrates and the, 23, 24 

Quorum, 29, 41; of a committee, 
66; rules governing, 121 


Receipts, 31, 90 

Recess, 149 

Recognition by chairman, 10 

Reconsider, 150 

Recording secretary, 31, 32, 71, 
78, 86-88; and minutes, 30, 42, 
48 

Referring to committee, 14, 108 

Registration, 58 

Regular meeting, 29-34; demon- 
stration of, 34-41 

Reports, of officers, 30, 31, 32, 
42-44, 63-64; of committees, 31, 
32, 44, 63-64; of treasurer, 30, 
31, 32, 37, 91; of auditor, 92; of 
credentials committee, 57; of 
program committee, 59; of 
nominating committee, 74; adop- 
tion of, 31; special, 32; duplicate, 
43; model, 63, 64 

Rescind, 150 
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Resignation of officers, 73 

Resolution and motion, 17 

Result of vote, 21 

Rights, 2 

Rising vote, 20-21, 23 

Roll call, 33; in voting, 23 

Rules, Parliamentary, 2-3, 145, 
147; of debate, 26; standing, 29, 
141-142; suspending election, 
72-73; permanent, 120-121; 
governing quorum, 121 


School organizations, 117 

Second amendment, 102 

Secondary motion, 6, 95-99; 
analysis of, 110-111 

Seconding the motion, 13, 15 

Securing the floor, 8-12, 26; 
steps in, 9; in a large meeting, 9; 
in a district meeting, 9; in a state 
meeting, 9; in a national conven- 
tion, 9; the Trojans and, 10, 11 

Secretary, 31, 32, 71, 86-88; and 
minutes, 30, 42, 48; correspond- 
ing, 30, 31, 32, 42, 89 

Selecting officers, 47 

Social organizations, 117 

aos and the Question, 23, 


4 

Special committees, 65, 66, 67; 
reports of, 31, 42 

Special meetings, 41; notice of, 41 

Standing comrmittees, 65, 67; 
mepotte of, 31, 44; and by-laws, 


Standing rules, 29, 141-142; of 
procedure, 121, 122 


State clubs, 118-119 


Stating the motion, 13; form of, 
“A 


Steps in securing the floor, 9 

Subsidiary motions, 96, 97, 107— 
116; order of precedence, 107-— 
108; and main motion, 108; 
exercises on, 113-116 

Suspending election rules, 72-— 
73, 109 


Table, lay on, 108, 109, 149 

Table of Motions, 148-150 

Take from Table, 149 

Tellers, 70, 71 

Treasurer, report of, 30, 31, 32, 
37, 43, 44, 90-92; auditing of 
books, 91; form for report of, 91 

Two-thirds vote, 27, 109, 111, 122 


Vice-president, 42, 84-85; duties 
of, 84; and by-laws, 85 

Viva voce voting, 19, 22 

Vote, taking the, 19; rising, 20-21; 
by ballot, 22, 23, 68; unanimous, 
22; two-thirds, 27, 109, 111, 122; 
majority, 68, 111; plurality, 68; 
Penge) 21; completion of, 19, 


Voting, ona motion, 14, 15, 19-22; 
viva voce, 19-22; five methods of, 
22-23; by general consent, 22; by 
ballot, 22, 23; by roll call, 23; 
call for division, 20, 22; on nomi- 
nees, 70 


Women’s clubs, 118-119 
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